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Industry Calmly 
Digs Into Stocks, 
Awaits Outcome 


New York—v. S. industry be- 
gan to dig into its towering steel 
stockpile this week with confi- 
dence it can outlast even a 40-60 
day steel mill shutdown. Some 
manufacturers are fixed for three- 
to-six months—and longer. 

This was the supply situation 
as steel consumers geared pro- 
duction planning for what both 
sides said last week could de- 
velop into a long and acrimoni- 
ous strike: 


@ Industrial consumers had 
built up an estimated 20-21-mil- 
lion ton (3-month) backlog dur- 
ing six months of preparation for 
the industry-wide walkout. 


@Imbalances in the distribu- 
tion of this general stockpile 
could bring hardship and spot 
shortages to some firms in 30 
days or less. Firms in this cate- 
gory included fabricators, con- 
struction, and other firms where 
stockpiling plans went askew be- 
cause rising sales exceeded ex- 
pectations and current produc- 

(Turn to page 25, column 1) 


AAI 
Better V-Belts 


V-Belts now on the market do 
40% more work and cost no 
more than their recent prede- 
cessors. A Purchasing Week 
survey of major belt manufac- 
turers found that they have all 
introduced new belt lines that 
give the P.A. more for his 
money. Turn to page 20 for de- 
scriptions of the newest belting 
developments, plus a comparison 
of the old and new drive systems. 


NT ii 


June Employment, 
Overtime Rise 


New York—The June employ- 
ment picture—spearheaded by 
another jump in PURCHASING 
WEEK’S Overtime Hour Index— 
continues as one of the brightest 
spots on the economic horizon. 

These were the high points of 
the latest encouraging develop- 
ments: 


© Overtime — P.W.’s special 
overtime hour barometer rose 
again in June to 100 (1956 
100). That put this indicator a 
sharp 47% above a year ago, and 
(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Intense Transportation Battle Pays 
Dividends to Purchasing Executives 


A New Yo 
Purchasing Week 
Survey PURCHASING 


fic executives to closer cooperation, 


rk—Fierce competition among 


freight carriers is spurring purchasing and traf- 


a new 


WEEK survey indicates. The goal 


of executives: to take full advantage of new 


Detroit Tests Detroit 
As Small Cars Catch 


Purchasers Eyes 


Detroit—The sharp eyes of 
fleet buyers and government pur- 
chasing men already have fo- 
cused on the forthcoming crop 
of American-built smaller cars. 

Hertz Corp. announced last 
week that it will buy 4,500 of the 
“Big Three’s” new small models 
at a cost of more than $10 mil- 
lion. The City of Detroit also has 
indicated it expects to be among 
the first to sample a new home- 
town product. 

Hertz has placed orders for 
3,000 small cars already, and the 
company said it expects to order 
an additional 1,500 promptly to 
meet increasing demand by Hertz 
customers for popular-priced 
U. S. models. Hertz, which 

(Turn to page 12, column 1) 


R.R. Express Starts 
New Container Service 


New York—Railway Express 
Agency last week inaugurated 
through-container service utiliz- 
ing truck trailers between New 
York and points in Rhode Island 
and lower Massachusetts. The 
agency termed it a “significant 
new concept in the through con- 
tainerized movement.” 


shipper benefits that spring from 
the battle among carriers for more 
freight business. 

Purchasing and traffic people 
from coast to coast told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK that increasing 
competition among all carriers— 
largely as a result of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958—is the 
most important transportation de- 
velopment in recent years. 

Transport experts point out 
that the legislation provided 
greater ratemaking freedom for 

(Turn to page 5, column 1) 


Tuggle Warns: Stop 
Transport Squabble 


Hot Springs, Va.—An Inter- 
state Commerce commissioner 
warned the transportation indus- 
try last week to move faster on 
establishing a national system of 
container shipment. 

I.C.C. Commissioner Kenneth 
H. Tuggle raised the hot issue— 
containerization and its asso- 
ciated elements of piggyback and 
volume rates—at a meeting of 
truck-trailer manufacturers. He 
said the advantages of container 
shipping on a national basis were 
too great to the shipping public 
to be jeopardized by squabbling. 

Unless the industry soon works 
out a cooperative plan permitting 
a shipper to send a loaded con- 
tainer around the country irre- 
spective of types of transporta- 
tion, he said, “the public will 

(Turn to page 26, column 1) 


Electrical Equipment Manufacturers 
Slash Prices on Many Turbine Units 


TAPE-CONTROLLED machine tools, such as the above drilling machine, 
enabled General Electric to inaugurate price cuts on major equipment, 


MODERNIZATION will increase Westinghouse steam turbine production 


capacity. Giant spindle above typifies product of Lester, Pa., 


Production Economies 
Cited, but Imports 
Also Are a Big Factor 


New York—Plant moderniza- 
tion, competition, and customer 
price grumblings have propelled 
major electrical equipment manu- 
facturers into a series of price 
cuts on a broad range of turbine 
units. 

General Electric initiated the 
reductions, crediting plant mod- 
ernization and various engineer- 
ing and production economies. 
But customers also saw the cuts 
as a gesture designed to ward off 
foreign competition on major 
electrical equipment. 

One utility executive told PuR- 
CHASING WEEK: 

“Undoubtedly the electrical 
equipment industry has made 
engineering and manufacturing 
economies to warrant these price 
reductions. But this move ap- 
pears to be a serious attempt to 
offset foreign pressure by easing 
customer dissatisfaction over 
continually rising U.S. prices.” 

Manufacturers warned against 
interpreting the cuts as the kick- 
off in an industry price war. They 
emphasized they were gearing 
for future utility industry needs 
for even larger turbine-generator 
equipment. 

And while agreeing that the 
problem of foreign competition 
on major utility equipment can- 
not be solved on a price basis, 
industry sources did stress that 
price reductions announced by 
G. E. would provide an incentive 
to customers to continue buying 
American-made products. 

Westinghouse warned against 


plant. 


New, Simplified Fastener 
Pricing System Set Up; 
It's Second One in 1959 


Port Chester, N. Y.—Another 
major fastener manufacturer has 
initiated a new pricing system 
which it believes will revolution- 
ize complicated pricing practices 
in the industry. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward an- 
nounced a new pricing procedure 
using product lists with simple 
discounts in a new approach de- 
signed to take the sliderule out 
of fastener pricing and buying. 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt be- 
lieved it had the answer earlier 
this year (P.W., Mar. 30, °59 
p. 1) when it published a simpli- 
fied net pricing system to replace 
the complex industry list and 
chain discount method. But Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward contends 
its system is better yet, because 
it utilizes separate product sheets 
and an even more simplified 
quantitatively-based list and dis- 
count plan. 

inauguration of the New York 


(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


(Turn to page 26, column 3) 


This Week's 


* 
Purchasing 
* 
Perspective JULY 20-26 


The sad part of the steel shutdown was that neither side 
wanted a strike while both argued in support of the policy of 
restraint considered so necessary to block inflation. 

The issue that really triggered the walkout last week was 
the industry demand to exercise stricter control over basic work 
conditions as part of the underlying and still unsolved conflict 
between wage costs and price increases. 

The President’s Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth emphasized earlier this month that the in- 
flation threat was ominous and merited urgent action. Still, it 
can be argued that in most key areas national barriers to infla- 
tion appear to have strengthened in recent months. 

It is in the field of labor wage agreements that most authori- 
ties appear to conflict in assessing the strength of the familiar 
“cost-push” concept. 


Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, contends that present labor costs have 
been rising at a rate “not unlike increases in periods in which 

(Turn to page 25, column 4) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


material prices. 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Week's Commodity 


METALS July 15 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 
Steel, billets, Pitts.. net ton 80.00 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 9.975 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 
Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 5.30 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 40.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 38.00 
Steel scrap, #1 oe del. Chicago, gross ton 36.00 
Aluminum, 247 
Secondary Y=. - ll # 380 lb 239 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 296 
pes er scrap, #2. some price, lb 23 
ms common, N.Y., lb 12 
ak electrolytic, oe lb .74 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 
Tin, Straits, N 'Y. bb 1.023 
Zinc, Prime West, = St. Louis, lb Jl 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.00 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.15 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 04 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 115 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 12 
Coal, ees ae ton 5.25 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 
Benzene, petroleum, v= Houston, gal 31 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 193 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 165 
ee resin, a prserare | prolding. carlots, lb 35 
Rosin, W.G. grade, = ots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 9.85 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y 30 
Soda ash, 58%, li +g carlots, cwt 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, b buik, | long ton 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66° prawn es Fl tanks, ton 22.35 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 068 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 
PAPER 
em A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 


a paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 25.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.25 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 
a pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 143.00 
mftbm 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 10 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 35 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N Y. a ve 195 
Rayon twill, 404,”, 92 x 62, y 26 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.682 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 30 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 35 
Vol 2 No. 29 


Prices 


Year 
July 8 Ago 
67.00 67.00 
66.00 66.00 
80.00 77.50 
5.50 5.275 
6.20 5.975 
5.975 5.725 
5.675 5.425 
5.30 5.10 
40.00 35.50 
38.00 33.00 
36.00 38.00 
247 24 
238 213 
ol 252 
235 .203 
oka ll 
14 14 
14 14 
1.029 .948 
Bi 10 
2.00 2.25 
2.37 237 
2.15 2.50 
04 04 
ALS ae 
se AMS 
5.25 5.75 
15.00 15.25 
90.50 90.50 
bl 3l 
4.80 4.80 
193 148 
278 278 
16 By: 
165 205 
35 325 
9.85 9.70 
30 31 
1.55 155 
23.50 23.50 
23.35 22.35 
.068 .083 
p33. 255 
17.20 17.00 
25.20 24.20 
95.00 100.00 
9.00 9.00 
6.30 6.40 
21.00 17.00 
41.25 41.25 
4.25 4.26 
7.90 7.00 
129.00 116.00 
142.00 118.00 
101 105 
356 365 
195 174 
26 215 
1.66 1.57 
30 152 
342 281 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week's 


Price Perspective 


JULY 20-26 


Steel, copper, and electrical equipment all shared the center of the price stage 
last week. 

And surprisingly enough, all the signs indicated moderation rather than any 
sharp jump in the price level in the near future. 

The steel and copper developments are typical of raw materials’ effect on the 
current price picture. Weakness in copper—plus renewed indications that a steel 
wage settlement will be moderate—point to stable rather than soaring raw mate- 
rial costs for the second half of 1959, 

A look at PURCHASING WEEK’s industrial materials price barometer bears this 
out. This sensitive price indicator has been relatively stable now for over three 
months—and at a time when production has been moving ahead smartly on a broad 
industrial front. 


Copper, perhaps more dramatically than any other commodity, illustrates the 
situation of more-than-ample capacity keeping prices down. 

Last week’s sharp 1'2¢ lb. drop in red metal tags can’t be shrugged off as 
just another fluctuation in a volatile product. It comes in a wake of produc- 
tion cuts, and some six straight price reductions by custom smelters—all since 
June 15. 

Moreover, output declines have spread to brass and other alloy products, which 
were trimmed in proportion to their copper content. 

While more-than-ample capacity is the underlying reason for the weakness, 
there were three immediate causes: optimism about averting a strike, tumbling 
world prices, and growing copper stocks in consumer hands. These were more 
than enough to reverse the spring uptrend. 

Barring a strike, this weakness should persist into September. 


Any evaluation of the steel impasse also would have to be optimistic—as far as 
holding the price line is concerned. 

The trend in negotiations, the strong stand taken by management, and the 
general anti-inflationary attitude prevailing in the country all merit consideration. 

It adds up to a wage increase of modest proportions. 

The same public pressures, when added to growing foreign competition, will 
prevent any big across-the-board steel price hike. 

Any immediate price pressure over the next few months will most likely come 


from spot shortages. These will tend to increase in direct proportion to the length 
of a work stoppage. 


The electrical equipment price cuts also are extremely significant. They reflect 
the tough competition faced by many producers. 

General Electric, the company that started the price cuts, said automation and 
engineering progress made them possible. Each factor, of course, did play a role: 
Reductions cannot be made when costs exceed prices. 

But the immediate impetus for the slashes probably came from both domestic 
and foreign competition. 

The growing overseas competition is summed up by the recent inroads made by 
European firms in capturing large U.S. generator contracts. 

The so-called “white sale” several years ago attests to the vigor of domestic 
competition. 

Now all major electrical equipment producers again say they will remain com- 
petitive. It means further cuts are likely in this important capital goods industry— 
reductions that could lead to a full-scale price war. 


Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
Subscription $6 a year in U. 8S. A, 
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New York—Domestic produc- 
tion of chemicals and chemical 
products will continue to rise dur- 
ing the last six months of 1959, 
while prices remain stable. But 
the year-to-year rate of output 
will be relatively smaller than it 
was during the first half of 1959. 

Prices, after rising slightly in 
1958, have remained stable so 
far this year at about 10% above 
the 1947-49 average (see chart). 
Current tags, in fact, are now 
slightly under their year-ago level. 

Factors that will tend to keep 
prices steady through the rest of 
1959 include: 


@Surplus productive capacity 
available for many chemicals and 
chemical products. 


® Keen intra-industry competi- 
tion in the marketing of certain 
items. 


@ Development of new and 
improved products that can be 
substituted for certain ones in 
current use. 


®@ Competition from imports on 
such items as chlorinated sol- 
vents, calcium chloride, sodium 
bichromate, sodium cyanide, and 
zinc chloride. 


@Savings achieved in certain 
areas by using “gypsy truckers” 
to distribute alkalis, solvents, 
formaldehyde, and fatty acids 
under haulback arrangements. 


Output of chemicals and 
chemical products in the first 
half of this year advanced about 
13% above the level for the 
same period in  recession-year 
1958, when the industry proved 
its growth potential by keeping 
average production for the year 
at the 1957 boom level. After 
hitting its low point in a minor 
setback in March 1958, the 
chemical industry upped its pro- 
duction to become one of the 
trail-blazers out of the recession. 

Because the sizeable produc- 
tive expansion in the chemical 
industry over the past 15 or 16 
months has created some heavy 
inventories, Output of chemicals 
and chemical products now will 
tend to advance more moder- 
ately. PURCHASING WEFK econ- 
omists expect output for the year 
to average about 205 (1947-49 
100)—tthe current level (see 
chart). 

Some time in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, the American chemi- 
cal industry will have to face 


Dow Announces 10% Tag 
Drop for Polyethylene 
Packaging Materials 


Cleveland—-To meet competi- 
tion and realign its pricing to 
“realistic” marketing conditions, 
the Dobeckmun Co., a division 
of Dow Chemical Co., has an- 
nounced price reductions of up 
to 10% on some polyethylene 
packaging materials. 

The new prices are effective on 
stock polyethylene bags used in 
supermarkets for produce, and 
custom printed and plain bags 
used by manufacturers to package 
clothing, sheets, and other prod- 
ucts for retail sale. 

Dobeckmun did not give a 
price average because its stock 
bags cover 152 sizes and styles. 
In its custom bag line, Dobeck- 
mun pointed out that there are 
5,000 quotations and different 
prices and styles. 
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whatever effects increasing Soviet 
production will have on world 
chemical markets. Officials at 
the Soviet Scientific and Cul- 
tural Exhibit in New York pre- 
dict that Red output of chemicals 
and chemical products will triple 
within 10 years, as the Soviets 
build 140 new, large-scale chemi- 


cal plants, and modernize 130 
other plants. 
But the Soviet Government 


probably will pursue its present 
policy of exporting large quanti- 
ties of particular chemicals for 
limited periods, until it is ready 
to use the bulk of the output in 


Chemical Output Rises, Prices Remain Stable 


its own chemical-consuming in- 
dustries. 

In this case, P.A.’s all over 
the world will find certain Soviet 
chemicals on the market one year, 
and off it the next, so they may 


hesitate to switch from their 
normal suppliers. 
The Soviets, however, may 


offer such attractively low prices 
on chemicals that P.A.’s will be 
tempted to buy from them when- 
ever they can. The U.S.S.R. 
could undercut going prices as a 
political move even while the 
cost pressure on Soviet produc- 
tion mounts. 
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\ Now theyre 


That's right!! All V-Belts with the Green Seal are now “PLUS-RATED.” 


“PLUS-RATED” means the horsepower carrying capacities of previously standard E-C Coro V-Belts, 
super-rated Hy-T V-Belts and top-rated Compass-V-Stee! Belts have all been substantially increased to 


give you the maximum in rated horsepower hours per dollar. 


Example: E-C Coro V-Belts are now rated at a 40% higher horsepower capacity than ever before. 


And Remember These Important Facts: 


1. The “PLI 


ertie 


Tr 


2. | 


The full story on wh 


performance-proved facts and figures. 


e 


Is 


“PLUS” ratings have been estab! 


ands of sets of Green Sea! Belt 


y and how a 


Or 


Nebraska, or Akron 16, Ohio. 


“PLUS-RATED” V-BELTS 
WITH THE GREEN @@ SEAL BY 


} 


t 


d only a 
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ratings are offered in addition to dimensional stability and the many other plus prop- 


s of V-Belts with the Green Seal at no extra cost. 


ifter a careful study of the actual performance of 


\| V-Belts with the Green Seal have been “PLUS-RATED” goes back to 
their introduction in May 1957, and is too long 


to detail here. See your Goodyear Dealer for all the 
: Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Lincoln 2, 


OODFYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Green Seal, E-C Cord, Hy-T, Compass —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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This Week's 


Washington 
f er spective JULY 20-26 


Washington believes the extra bounce is going out of the 
business recovery. 

From now on look for a steadier pace and slower growth. 
That’s how Administration experts who keep close tab on 
economic trends see the next 18 months. 

Nobody sees another recession—far from it. 

For a year the boom has been fed from two sources. There’s 
been normal growth, and on top of that, recovery from the reces- 
sion. The result: a gain of better than 10% the last 12 months. 

Now the outlook is for normal growth, without the extra 
stimulant of recovery. Here is what has been happening: For 
the past four quarters, business (measured in terms of Gross 
National Product) has been taking giant leaps ahead. Gains of 
$9 billion, $13 billion, $14 billion and about $12 billion were 
rung up in successive quarters. 

That’s too fast a pace to be maintained with safety, Adminis- 
tration experts believe. 

They’d like to have growth continue at about one-third the 
recent rate, and that’s just what they expect to see happen. 

They think good times will last longer at the slower pace 
without risking run-away inflation. 

For business, the new phase means narrower profits. Govern- 
ment experts already are trimming down previous. estimates. 
Originally they thought corporation profits in the fourth quarter 
of 1958 were at an annual rate of $45.2 billion. They will lower 
that about $% billion. 

Corporate profits now are running somewhere around $47 bil- 
lion—and may not go much higher. Experts who predicted 
$50 billion for the year are changing their minds. They now 
see the present level as about the average, with a dip in the 
current quarter and a rise again in the fourth. 
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100.0 96.4 67.9 +47.3 
96.7 93.3 56.7 +70.5 
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Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


. " ; ; ’ : May,* Apr. May, % Yrl 
Rising costs are causing the profits pinch. Workers are being | the highest level in almost 3|Hard Goods 1950 mp ea 1988 pn 
called ~ to = oe pong sage That means | Years. Ordnance & Accessories.... 72.4 65.5 62.1 + 16.6 
rising tabor costs even without pay increases. er costs are eee Ce Oo WOE s + n0s 80406. 103.1 99.9 78.8 + 30.8 
rising too: some raw materials, components, state and local taxes. - a —- elgg Furniture & Fixtures....... 78.6 82.1 46.4 + 69.4 
For government, the slower pace means less. revenue than co ges ali sop ot tata la Stone, Clay & Glass 102.8 97.2 72.2 42.4 

’ P nae ’ , neni, ’ y errr er ‘ i. (2.2 + 42. 

sonal rises in farming and con “ie - Pe. 
expected. Chance of a tax cut next year is lessened. struction, pushed the nation’s Primary Metals ........... 103.6 96.4 32.1 +222.7 
When profits began to soar last year, it looked like the Treas- | total employment figure to a Fabricated Metal Products. . 96.7 90.0 30.0 +222.3 
ury would collect $2 to $3 billion more from corporations than | record 67,342,000 by mid-June. Non Electrical Machinery... 78.4 io 40.5 + = 
originally estimated for this fiscal year. There seemed to be a Blectrical Machinery ...... a -s — a 
nice cushion ahead for rewriting the tax laws. © Unemployment—Despite the cape aga Equipment . oe od pe ; be 
Now the prospect is for collecting only what was originally _— ag? of : oy _ els lille lich iialadadh ” n ; na 

forecast from corporations—$21.4 billion. students and graduates into the 
is e e e labor market, unemployment Soft Goods 

A higher minimum wage—to $1.25 an, hour—has the opposi- | (after adjusting for seasonal vari- a Na vidual ede : ee re os + op 
tion of President Eisenhower and Labor Secretary James Mitchell. | 20) Bead MS OWR In June—at] Fobaceo ...........-+...-. 109.1 ~g 149.0 ae 
; . 4.9% of. the labor force. Textile Mill Products...... 115.4 115.4 57.7 +100.0 
They think an extension of coverage and an increase. in federal The. rise in Purcnasinc| Apparel 116.7 116.7 66.7 + 75.0 
minimums would be inflationary in this boom year. Their view |Wrrx’s Overtime Hour Index BN eae pikes eras 100.0 95.7 73.9 4+ 35.3 
will prevail, and Congress won't approve the increase approved | jc particularly significant. It’s} Printing & Publishing...... 84.5 87.5 68.8 + 22.8 
by the Senate Labor Subcommittee. designed to do more than just] Chemicals ................ 113.0 1174 826 + 368 
But what is more important. to industrial purchasers is. another | give the current picture. Expe-| Petroleum. & Coal Products. 75.0 90.0 80.0 — 63 
wage case now being considered in Mitchell’s own department. | rience has. shown that it Jeads} Rubber Products .......... 142.9 132.1 53.6 +166.6 
Mitchell has started action to hike minimum pay for workers on |Changes in employment and| Leather & Products........ 85.7 98.6 57.1 + 50.1 


military missile projects. 

The department’s action comes under the Walsh-Healey Act 
which puts a floor on wages paid on government. contract. work. 
First off, Labor must decide what the “missile industry” consists 
of, then must determine the prevailing wages. 

The missile case is bogged down in a controversy between the 
aircraft and electronics industries. The issue: whether the gov- 
ernment will require the traditionally higher aircraft. industry 
wage level for missile projects, thus wiping out the electronic 
makers’ current wage advantage of roughly 20%. A final “pre- 
vailing wage” won’t be set for a year or more. 


Weekly Production Records 


economic activity by weeks and 
sometimes months. 

A closer look at the index (see 
chart above) indicates that both 
hard goods and soft goods shared 
in the gain. The hard goods sec- 
tor was 4% above May and an 
amazing 71% above last year. 

The soft goods figure, while 
remaining, unchanged from May, 
also showed. improvement over a 
year ago—reading 8% above 
1958 levels. 

Meanwhile the current employ- 
ment picture also gives grounds 


* Industry breakdown is available through May only 


(Continued from page 1) 
firm’s system thus gives the 
fastener industry a third basic 
pricing’ procedure. But the most 
widely used remains the old list 
and. chain discount routine which 
requires figuring prices from one 
major list through a complicated 
system of additions and deduc- 


New Simplified Fastener System 


it would be necessary to start 
figuring on a list price of $29 
per 100 less basic discount of 
37% and 24%% for bulk. From 
that net of $17.81 must be de- 
ducted nut costs figured on a 
similar list and discount basis, 
with that total to be deducted 
from the original net for the final 
cost of $13.92. 


for optimism. The steep climb] tions in which one product, such 


Latest Week Year| reported by the Labor Depart-| as bolts, utilizes 80 or more dif- 
bia , Week Ago Ago | ment in June—a gain of 4.6 mil-| ferent discounts. 
teel ingot, thous tons 2,344 y Wy 1,481} lion since February—has seldom} John S. Davey, sales vice presi-| J, §, j 
Autos, units 125,996  108,397* 73,062} been matched in history. dent, R. B. & W. said his firm’s U. S. Refuses Wood Tariff 
Trucks, units 25,595 23,789* 15,036] The June gain in factory jobs| procedure simplified product] Washington—The Tariff Com- 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,836 7,936 7,607 | is also worth noting. The rise was| classifications by the use of more} mission has rejected a plea by 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,457 12,768 11,807 | 244,000—about double the usual] descriptive nomenclature and by| domestic hardwood-plywood pro- 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,466 6,682 6,944 | increase for the month. It pushed | eliminating many products which} ducers for higher import duties 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,434 27,402 27,808 | factory employment to 16.4 mil-| have little usage. Specific price}on Japanese imports coming into 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.0 82.0 82.7} lion, only about 400,000 below] sheets are issued for each prod-| this country. 
Container board, tons 98,935 148,772 102,723|the pre-recession high of mid-| uct. The decision now goes to the 
Boxboard, tons 81,424 126,706 91,092] 1957. In buying a keg (350) of 34.x4-| White House for final determina- 
Paper operating rate, % 70.5 95.8* 49.2] The heaviest rehiring was in|in. hexhead bolts without nut,}tion. If the President supports 
Lumber, thous of board ft 224,526 260,176  150,877|the metals and machinery indus-|the R. B. & W. pricing would|the commission’s majority find- 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,680 BS 1,330] tries. While auto employment]operate this way: list price] ings, as expected, it will mark the 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours —_13,502 13,200 11,851] held steady, job improvements] $25.95 per 100 less 50% dis-| end of this phase of a three-year 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec  — 446.5 578.4 733.0} also were reported in the stone,| count for a net of $12.98. fight by domestic producers for 
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clay and glass industries. new curbs. 


Under the old market system, 
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(Continued from page 1) 
carriers, closed the I.C.C.’s um- 
brella over certain modes of 
transport, and brought such 
traffice innovations as: 


@ Piggyback plans III and IV 
hailed by many industries as 
super highways to lower trans- 
portation costs. 


@ Railroad incentive and mul- 
tiple car rates that have resulted 
in a more stabilized and realistic 
rail pricing structure. 


@ Lower truck and water car- 
rier rates. 


@ Increased efforts on the part 
of all carriers to provide the 
shipper with “custom” service. 


E. F. Andrews, director of 
purchases, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, said the 
rapid development of piggyback- 
ing made it possible for Alle- 
gheny Ludlum to chalk up a sub- 
stantial saving in shipping costs 
this year, particularly in reduced 
handling costs. 

The purchasing director for a 
Los Angeles rubber manufacur- 
ing firm described piggyback as 
“the best thing that’s happened 
to Southern California shippers. 
It’s a very healthy competitive 
situation.” 

Charles D. Duffy, general traf- 
fic manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, cautioned, 
however, that piggyback shipping 
is helpful between major termi- 
nals on some shipments, but of 
little benefit between the thou- 
sands of “off-line” points around 
the country. 

Purchasing agents in the Bos- 
ton area expressed enthusiasm 
over the potential cost-savings of 
piggybacking. The P.A. for Key- 
stone Mfg. Co. there, for exam- 
ple, said his firm now is loading 
trailer trucks at one platform and 
then loading the trailers on rail 
flat cars at Keystone’s own siding 
for shipment to Keystone ware- 
houses throughout the country at 
lowered costs. 

Purchasing and traffic people 
declare they are recording many 
benefits—in both dollars and 
service—as a direct result of 
high-pitched carrier competition. 
Some examples: 


1. A construction equipment 
firm in the Pittsburgh area saved 
$35,000 in transporting 150 car- 
loads of steel plant equipment to 
Mexico by arranging for a special 
tariff on volume shipments. The 
same firm has saved up to 15% in 
cost of shipping iron and steel 
rolls via piggyback. 


2. The Ideal Cement Co., Den- 
ver, cited a reduction in coal 
freight rates from western Colo- 
rado to its plant in Fort Collins, 
Colo., of more than 12%. 


3. The Packard-Bell Television 
Co., Los Angeles, noted signifi- 
cant rate cuts on rail shipments 
of the more fragile television set 
components out of the Chicago 
area. The rate on timers is now 
$7.50 per hundred; the socket 
rate is $5.50 per hundred. Start- 
ing next month, however, the rails 
will offer a flat rate of $4 a 
hundred for all television com- 
ponents shipped out of Chicago. 


4. An Atlanta manufacturer of 
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conveyor equipment and acces- 
sories found truck deliveries drag- 
ging out from 7 to 14 days. By 
checking around, he found a 
through-carrier that cut delivery 
time to 4-5 days. 


5. Rubber firms in the Akron, 
Ohio, area formerly paid $1.10 
per 100 Ib. for hauling synthetic 
rubber from the Gulf area to 
Akron via rail as against 90¢ by 
barge and truck. Railroads have 
dropped the rate to $1 and are 
now proposing to match the 90¢ 
rate. It takes 30 days to bring 
synthetic in by truck and barge 


Intense Freight Battle Benefits Purchasing 


and only eight days by railroad. 
Respondents to the PURCHAs- 
ING WEEK’s survey pointed out 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway also 
is beginning to enter into this al- 
ready hot competitive contest. 
Only recently, the railroads re- 
duced freight rates on grain 
shipped from the Midwest to the 
East Coast for export. It was 
the first of what is expected to be 
a series of rate shifts aimed at 
putting the rails in a more com- 
petitive position with the Seaway. 
Other rate reductions also are 
planned by rails and truckers. 


Many shippers are keeping an 


eye on upcoming developments 
as possible sources of new profit. 
One in particular is the rail-pro- 
posed agreed-charge system now 
under study by the I. C. C. 

“I think we'll come to the 
agreed charge sooner or later 
throughout the country,” com- 
mented Perry Jefferson, general 
traffic manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. “But I 
hesitate to say what it would 
mean to the small shipper.” 

A number of purchasing and 
traffic people pointed out that, 
in the battle for freight, rails are 
apparently stalking large volume 
business and neglecting (to a 
great extent) to consider LCL 
shipments. 

Truckers want to take advan- 


tage of this trend and are turning 
their attention to smaller ship- 
ments, providing better LTL serv- 
ices at reduced rates. Only re- 
cently, motor carriers outlined a 
series of money-saving goals in 
this direction at a meeting in 
Washington (see P.W. July 13, 
59, p. 8). 

One other point that stood out 
in the PURCHASING WEEK survey: 
Transportation by carriers is 
getting faster and more reliable. 

“This permits us to carry a 
smaller inventory by making it 
possible to ship materials direct 
from source to branch instead of 
from source to warehouse to 
branch,” explained the traffic 
manager for a San Francisco 
paint manufacturer. 


THE F| AGT FULLY INTERCHANGEABLE VANS 


With 1959 Fruehauf VolumexVans You Can Select The Combination Of 


r 


' 


Fruehauf is first to offer you a fully inter- 
changeable van line that makes sense. No more 
prohibitive cost penalties or delays in delivery 
usually associated with special requirements. 
Now you can specify individual van compo- 
nents either in steel or lighter weight alumi- 
num, match them with the suspension you 
need, and combine both with the exterior you 
want—at production line prices. 

And Fruehauf VolumexVans are up to 
20% lighter than comparable, conventional 
all-steel vans. All 1959 VolumexVans can be 
equipped with Fruehauf’s new Safety Air 
Suspensions or S-Type Leaf Spring Suspen- 
sions. Let your Fruehauf representative help 
you select exactly the right van for your 


operation. 


For Forty-Five Years— More Fruehauf Trailers 
On The Road Than Any Other Make! 


the 


RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 


Name 


Revolutionary new '59 design allows 


Spring Tandem to be spotted 
wherever desired under the Trailer, 
relocated easily, quickly and perma- 
nently at any time. 


Aluminum And Steel Components And Suspension To Fit Your Hauling Needs! 


DIRECTLY INTERCHANGE- 


ABLE ALUMINUM 


OR 


STEEL COMPONENTS 


light-weight, low-cost S-2 Leaf 


Facings, Roof Bows, 
and Structural Posts 


Smooth or Exterior Post 
Side Panels 


The new Fruehauf Safety 
Air Suspension is lighter 
in weight and simpler in 
design than any other 
Trailer air ride on the 
market. It is permanently 
level, swayless, and stable. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER 
10940 Harper Avenue » 


COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 
PLEASE SEND THE FULLY ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON THE 
COMPLETE LINE OF 1959 FRUEHAUF VOLUME;::VANS. 


Company 
| Address 


State 


I City, 
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States Suppliers 
Remain Loyal 
As Funds Dry Up 


Lansing, Mich. — Michigan’s 
16,000 suppliers refused to de- 
sert the deficit-ridden Wolverine 
State during its darkest financial 
hours. 

They continued shipments to J. 
Stanley Bien, state purchasing 
director, despite the fact that 
thank-you notes were all he has 
been able to offer as compensa- 
tion for the past six months in 
response to pleas for payment. 

“The way our suppliers have 
stuck with us during this crisis 
has been remarkable,” Bien told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

The state has had a “cash 
shortage” since late last year. A 
squabbling governor and legis- 
lature have not been able to agree 
on a financial solution that would 
pull the state off the brink of 
bankruptcy. 


17 Bids on Patrol Cars 


One indication of supplier 
confidence is that no less than 
17 auto dealers recently bid on 
an order for 175 highway patrol 
cars. These will be the first autos 
Michigan—home of the nation’s 
auto industry — purchased in 
over a year. 

This also points up one of 
Bien’s biggest problems. While 
the Wolverine State now owes 
its 16,000 suppliers well in ex- 
cess of $4 million, the purchas- 
ing director still must go on buy- 
ing needed goods and services— 
paring all requests to the bone. 

While Bien is receiving excel- 
lent cooperation from his unpaid 
suppliers, not all are docile. 

A fuel oil distributor threaten- 
ed to cancel supplies unless the 
state made immediate payment 
of $20,000 in back invoices. 
Though the chief executive of 
the Detroit firm later announced 
the threat ill-advised, Michigan 
officials meanwhile admitted that 
not all firms were in a position 
to extend credit to the state. 

A dairy firm explained it would 
have to withhold checks from 
farmers for milk unless the state 
cleared up a $20,000 debt. 

Carlson Construction Co., 
Otsego, Mich., has stopped work 
on a $69,000 state building at 
Plainwell. But Michigan officials 
have persuaded the company to 
agree to a temporary halt instead 
of permanently abandoning the 
nearly-completed project. 


Hardest for Small Firms 


Bien says he feels sorriest for 
the small firms that don’t com- 
plain. Without receiving a dime 
in payment, the Midwest Pack- 
ing Co. of Flint has supplied 
nearly $100,000 worth of gro- 
ceries On contract to Michigan’s 
penal and hospital system. 

A few suppliers have been able 
to prove real hardship in provid- 
ing essential state services and 
have won at least partial pay- 
ment of their bills. 

The root of the payments prob- 
lem is a statute that limits state 
borrowing to $250,000. The 
deadlocked legislature could ease 
the crisis at any time by releas- 
ing a $50-million veterans’ trust 
fund. The cash deficit at the end 
of July was expected to reach 
$72 million. 

While troubles grew, the legis- 
lature recently voted a record 
$360 million in appropriations 


Los Angeles—City purchasing 
agent Alvin J. Holm, who has 
bought more than $300 million 
worth of goods and services for 
Los Angeles during his 34 years 
of service in purchasing, will re- 
tire Aug. 31. 

Holm became the city purchas- 
ing agent in 1931, after an ap- 
prenticeship as a _ purchasing 
clerk. Annual city buying at that 
time amounted to $2.5 million. 
Current purchases are worth $18 
million yearly. 

Holm claims the principles of 
shopping and quantity buying 
have enabled him to save mil- 


lions of dollars for the taxpayers. 

“If there’s one thing I've 
learned about purchasing, it’s not 
to buy until I’ve shopped at five 
or six places,” Holm told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. “Five or six dif- 
ferent places selling the same 
article will have entirely different 
prices, so if you shop around, 
you can save money. 

“Of course,” he added, “If you 
buy something just because it’s 
cheap, you can really get stung!” 

He hasn’t tried to be a “cheap- 
skate,” Holm points out. “When 
I saw that a department needed 
a certain piece of equipment, I'd 


Veteran Coast P.A. to Retire After 34 Years 


go out and get it—but I’d do 
some checking first.” 

Experience has convinced 
him that P.A.’s should do quan- 
tity buying whenever possible. 

Holm was one of the founders 
and the first president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, and served as chair- 
man of the organization’s stand- 
ards committee and as a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. 

In 1951 he was general con- 
ference chairman for the institute, 
which awarded him a_ silver 
plaque in recognition of his serv- 
ice to his fellow P.A.’s. 


ALVIN J. HOLM 


for fiscal year 1960. 
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MAKE YOUR 


OLIN ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR 
YOUR METALS 
SERVICE CENTER 


Your Olin Aluminum 
Distributor can help 
you operate with 
minimum inventory (at 
a great saving of your 
own floor space). He 
stocks both ferrous 
and non-ferrous 
metals, and is 

ready to give you— 
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e The fastest possible service 


e Aluminum to meet your precise requirements 


e Expert technical assistance 


e Free extra storage space by minimizing your inventory 
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LITTLE ROCK P.A.A.’s new officers 
for 1959-60, left, pose with smiles 
after their election. Seated, left, 
Clifford Young, pres. and lL. K. 
Chambers, nati. director; Standing, 
left, Henry Brag, secty.; Hugh Mc- 
Millan, and Lou Griffin, directors; 
J. W. Mashburn, treas.; and Doyal 
Scott, 2nd v.p. TenneVa P.A.A. new 
officers are pictured right. Bob 
Woodham, v.p.; left; Ralph McCoy, 


pres.; Marshall Whisnant, 
and Bob Simmons, director. 


treas.; 


Mill Products 
Distributors 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

4230 First Avenue, South 
P.O. Box 3067 

Worth 1-2147 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 58 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
2200 E. 55th St. 
LUdlow 9-6611 


LOS ANGELES 22 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


2131 So. Garfield Ave. 
RAymond 3-4581 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
P.O. Box 3453 
ATwater 2-6920 


FLORIDA 

FT. LAUDERDALE 

Caulley Steel & Supply Co. 
1800 N.W. 22nd Street 
P.O. Box 581 

LUdlow 3-7650 

MIAMI 

Caulley Steel & Supply Co. 
150 N.W. 73rd Street 
PLaza 4-2754 


AND BAR...EXTRUDED 


& DISTRIBUTORS COAST TO COAST 


CHICAGO 32 


Lafayette Steel & Alum. Corp. 


4100 S. Karlov Ave. 
LAfayette 3-7632 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS 9 
Woodward Wight & Co. Ltd. 
451 Howard Ave. 

P.O. Box 370 

TUlane 2471 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 11 


Brass & Copper Supply Co., Inc 


501 W. 23rd St. 
BEImont 5-1500 


BALTIMORE 24 
A. M. Castle & Co. 
P.O. Box 5295 
Dickens 2-4000 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 10 

Kelco Metal Products Co. 
51 Sleeper Street 
HUbbard 2-1737 


WORCESTER 

Kelco Metal Products Co. 
61 Milton Street 
Pleasant 3-7625 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT 34 


NEW YORK LUBBOCK 

BUFFALO 17 McCormick Steel Co. 
Seneca Steel Service Inc. Plainview Highway 
1050 Military Road P.O. Box 1182 
Riverside 7920 POrter 2-8793 
NORTH CAROLINA WASHINGTON 
CHARLOTTE 1 SEATTLE 4 

Brass & Copper Supply Co. of Carolina A. M. Castle & Co. 
700 W. 5th St. 3660 E. Marginal Way 
FRanklin 5-5508 MAin 3-0565 


OHIO ue x ‘ 
CLEVELAND 13 Distributor to Mobile 
Midwest Aluminum Supply Corp. Homes Industry 


2530 W. 3rd St. 

PRospect 1-6595 a 
CLEVELAND 5 Alu-Metals Supply Corp. 
The Universal Steel Co. 2450 No. Rosemead Bivd. 
6600 Grand Ave. Glibert 3-2568 

VUlcan 3-4972 ILLINOIS 


OKLAHOMA CHICAGO 7 

OKLAHOMA CITY Kochton Plywood & Veneer Co. 
McCormick Steel Co. 509 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

2101 So. Villa TAylor 9-0800 


P.O. Box 1234 Casting Alloy 


MElrose 4-1492 
PENNSYLVANIA Distributors 
ALABAMA 


PITTSBURGH (McKees Rocks) 
ANNISTON 


Follansbee Metals Div. 
Excel Steel Co. L. A. Draper Metals, inc. 
330 S. Noble St. 


200 Bradley St. 
FEderal 1-8200 ADams 7-3585 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 23 
McGowan Co., Inc. 
1205 South Boyle St. 
ANgeles 3-7575 


OAKLAND 20 
Globoloy Metals Inc. 
1820 - 10th St. 
Higate 4-7249 


DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 99 

North American Smelting Co. 
Marine Terminal 

OLympia 4-9901 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY 26 
Atlaw Distributing Co. 
1601 Crystal Ave. 
CHestnut 1-1337 


NEW YORK 

BROOKLYN 

Henning Brothers & Smith, Inc. 
91 Scott Ave. 

HYacinth 7-3470-1-2 


OHIO 

CLEVELAND 13 

Midwest Aluminum Supply Corp. 
2530 W. 3rd St. 

PRospect 1-6595 


Grand Rapids P.A.’s 
Hear Plea for Know-How 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—Pur- 
chasing agents need more tech- 
nical knowledge to handle the 
increasing responsibility of pur- 
chasing in the national defense 
picture, Grand Rapids P.A.’s 
were told at last month’s session. 
Present defense needs make 
the P.A.’s grasp of technical 
knowledge more important than 
ever before, Joseph M. Walsh, 
Lear Co. vice president, empha- 
sized. He cited as examples the 
development of missiles, the race 
for space conquest, the replace- 
ment of piston engines by jets, 
and the switch to atomic power 
in submarines. 

Purchasing agents with tech- 
nical knowledge will be better 
able to speak the engineering lan- 
guage, Walsh said, and have a 
better understanding of technical 
and managerial capabilities. 
Walsh asserted that the engi- 
neering complexities of defense 
systems increase pressure on pur- 
chasing executives to keep up 
with new product developments, 
techniques, and competition in 
the new defense buying picture. 


Local P.A.A. Chiefs 


PHILADELPHIA 31 
ORLANDO on ema Em INC. North American Brass & Copper Inc. 
Caulley Steel & Supply Co. , 


1580 N. 52nd St. 
1722 N. Mills St. TW. 35000 TRinity 8-5300 
GArden 5-3528 


MINNESOTA TENNESSEE 
GEORGIA MINNEAPOLIS 14 KNOXVILLE 
ATLANTA Keelor Steel, Inc. Steel Supply Co. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 909 9th St. S.E. Beverly Road , 
575 - 14th St. N.W. Federal 3-4291 Myrtle 1-1163 Newly elected presidents of 
Tainity 5-346 missOUR TEXAS local N.A.P.A. groups include: 

P NORTH KANSAS CITY DALLAS nahue, Kalamazoo 
ILLINOIS A. M. Castle & Co. McCormick Steel Co. above J. E. Do ' 


CHICAGO 1 W. 10th St. 11815 Denton Drive Valley; below, Herbert E. Troyer 
A. M, Castle & Co. GRand 1-3666 P.O. Box 14224 of the Evansville Association. 
N. Wolf R . 
nations! $4411 NEW JERSEY a 
NEW BRUNSWICK HOUSTON 

CHICAGO 39 Morrison Steel Co. McCormick Steel Co. 
Guardian Aluminum Sales, Inc. 475 Jersey Avenue 1110 Lockwood Drive 
4944 W. Bloomingdale Ave P.O. Box 350 P.O. Box 1756 
NAtiona! 2-5808 CHarter 7-8400 ORchard 2-6671 


Sd. 


Q OLIN MATHIESON e METALS DIVISIONe 400 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 22. N.Y. 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


New Books 


Statistics as Applied to Economics 
and Business. By Robert H. Wessel! and 
Edward R. Willett. Published by Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 321. pages. 
Price: $5.00 

This new book by two college 
professors goes a long way to- 
ward accomplishing the most dif- 
ficult task of explaining business 
statistics to the operating execu- 
tive who has a minimum of math- 
ematical training. 

The explanations of vital sta- 
tistical concepts are nonsymbolic 
and a minimum of formulas are 
used. However, some basic 
knowledge of algebra and geom- 
etry is required—about as much 
as the average high school gradu- 
ate attains. 

Starting with the basic concept 


of business statistics, the authors 
logically continue on in covering 
the most important areas of busi- 
ness fact and figure development. 
The book is brief and simply 
written considering the nature of 
the subject dealt with. 

Such topics as sampling, chart 
reading, normal distribution, sea- 
sonal and cyclical movement, 
time series, correlation, and in- 
dex numbers are thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and explained. All in all, 
the book provides a practical 
working guide to the handling 
and understanding of everyday 
business and economic statistics. 


Aids to Purchasing 


“Buyers’ Guide for Stainless Steel 
Products and Services” lists ap- 
proximately 3,000 firms that 
make products of stainless steel 


_ 


Helicals and Spiral Gears—precision-made 
of any material—with famous G.S. uniformity! 


Whatever basic material your application calls for, Gear 
Specialties can give you Helicals and Spiral Gears of con- 
sistently superior quality, made with the precision for which 
G.S. is famous. That means your production isn’t slowed 
down by rejects or imperfections—and your product will 
perform smoothly and efficiently in the hands of your 


customers. 


It’s this unvarying G.S. quality—backed by unsurpassed 
experience, craftsmanship, equipment, production control— 
which leads top-name manufacturers in all divisions of 
industry to make G.S. their Number One source for not 
only Helicals and Spiral Gears, but for Fine and Inter- 
mediate Pitch Gearing of all types, in all quantities. 


Get your Gear job done better—put G.S. in your picture 


now! 


SEND FOR FREE 
Small Gearing Guide. 
Contains useful 
charts. Send for 
your copy today! 


FRACTIONAL Ho 


as 


(Rar 


Specialties, Inc. 


2635 WEST MEDILL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


SPURS © SPIRALS © HELICALS © BEVELS * INTERNALS 
WORM GEARING © RACKS © THREAD GRINDING 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER GEARING 


or offer services pertaining to 
stainless. It contains 188 specific 
and general product categories 
followed by manufacturers’ names 
and locations. It also provides a 
special table giving names and 
addresses of mill suppliers and 
the mill forms and shapes they 
jroduce. Available without charge 
trom Committee of Stainless Steel 
Producers, American Iron & Steel 
Institute, 150 E. 42nd St., N. Y., 
N. Y. 


Wall or desk chart shows all de- 
tails for Unified and American 
External Screw Threads with dia- 
grams showing terms for order- 
ing. White, 8%xl1l-in. chart 
contains specifications (0.060 
thru 1.0 in.) as well as Thread 
Symbol, Allowance, Maximum 
and Minimum diameter, etc. 
Free, from Ohio Rod Products 
Co., 20259 First Ave., Berea, 
Ohio. 


From the Manufacturers 


How ordinary pipe can be used 
to construct storage racks is 
shown in new booklet entitled 
“Be Your Own Storage Rack Ex- 
pert.” It outlines a new concept 
of storage rack design and con- 
struction that makes simple, inex- 
pensive racks available to every 
industrial plant, large or small. 
Complete step-by-step details are 
given for constructing various 
racks, including pallet, drum, 
bar-stock, or general purpose. 
Booklet is offered free by Tube- 
Strut Corp., 2960 Marsh St., Los 
Angeles 39, Calif. 


The A, B, C’s of rust prevention 
are presented in 20-page booklet. 
It contains basic information on 
rust, its causes, and application 
of preventives. Included is fac- 
tual data on the various types of 
rust preventing liquids, their rec- 
ommended applications, and a 
graphic reproduction of “Rust- 
Lick’s rust preventing qualities. 
Copies are available from Rust- 
Lick, Inc., 755 Boyston St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 


Space, Time and Steel is title of 
new 24-minute color movie pro- 
duced by Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc. It shows 
how use of steel in off-site fabri- 
cation of basic industrial and 
commercial building units brings 
benefits of factory technology in 
handling job from beginning to 
end. Pictures how units are built, 
packaged complete with fasteners 
and hardware, and shipped to 
construction sites. Distributed by 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 
Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 


Automatic roll marker and man- 
ual marking devices for most 
product marking and identifying 
requirements are pictured in the 
new Catalog MA-59. Models for 
automatic OD and radial end- 
face marking are shown along 
with manual flat and round face 
markers, hammers, inspectors’ 
stamps, holders. Copies may be 
obtained from New Method Steel 
Stamps, Inc., 147 Jos. Campau, 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Centrifugal and rotary pumps for 
a wide range of industrial uses 
are described in a 72-page cata- 
log. Pumps described vary in 
size from a rating of 1/20 h.p. to 
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5 h.p. They deliver from 1 pt. 
to 148 gpm. and operate at pres- 
sures of 0 to 54 psi. Catalog is 
available from Pioneer Pumps, 
Detroit Harvester Co., 21800 
Greenfield Rd., Oak Park 37, 
Mich. 


Precision mechanical finishing 
and automatic finishing processes 
are described in a new 30-page 
catalog. Outlined are processes 
such as grinding, deburring, de- 
scaling, and polishing. Machine 
design features and handling 
equipment also are discussed. 
Catalog 3-59 may be obtained 
from Roto-Finish Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. or its distributors. 


Machine cutting torches, tips, 
and accessories are presented in 
a 12-page catalog. The machine 
cutting torches described may be 
selected for use with oxygen and 
a fuel gas—acetylene, propane, 
natural or city gas—to give ac- 
curate flame cuts. To obtain a 
copy of catalog 823 write Air 
Reduction Sales Co., 150 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Ameripol Micro-Black master- 
batch synthetic rubbers are de- 
scribed in a 16-page specification 
book. Four ways by which rub- 
ber processors may save on pro- 
duction costs are pointed out: 
milling time, release of equipment 
for other work, reduction of 
power costs, and storage. Copies 
may be obtained from Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 3121 Euc- 
lid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Low-cost tooling with standard 
power tools is described in a 66- 
page book. The book is arranged 
in five sections covering single- 
spindle drill presses, multiple 
spindle drill presses, automated 
drill press setups, and special 
setups. Copies of the book are 
available from Delta Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co., 4 
North Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. 


O-ring installation and com- 
pound information for buyers is 
contained in a 24-page book. It 
tells such things as the size num- 
bers and dimensions of all com- 
mon industrial O-rings, informa- 
tion about media in which various 
rubber compounds can be used, 
etc. For a copy write to the 
Minnesota Rubber Co., 3630 
Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis 16, 
Minn. 


Homogeneous and _fabric-rein- 
forced hydraulic packing data are 
contained in a 16-page brochure. 
The information encompasses de- 
sign, construction, sizes, etc., for 
V-rings, U-cups, and piston cups. 
The brochure may be obtained by 
contacting Crane Packing Co., 
Dept. PW-7, 6400 Oakton St., 
Morton Grove, IIl. 


Unitized motors is the title of a 
12-page bulletin that describes 
the efficiency, new bearings, and 
insulation system of new Unit- 
ized motors. An inserted 4-page 
bulletin lists applications for these 
motors in ratings from 1 milli hp. 
through 1/15 hp. Copies of the 
bulletin. are made _ available 
through General Electric Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


FABULOUS 


Humidity curled 

all the labels, alack! 
Reason enough why 

the boss blew his stack. 


Everyone, 
PermaFlat. 


from the boss down, 
Humidity can’t curl 


“LABELS” 


But PermaFlat caused 
him to sing a new tune — 
From dampness all 


PermaFlat paper’s immune! 


is happier with 
these Dennison 


Gummed Paper Labels. So printing, production, pack- 
aging go along on schedule. That’s why wise purchas- 


ing agents always specify 
labeling, greater efficiency. 


PermaFliat . . . for better 


eee 


AS CURL-FREE as ungummed paper BEFORE, DURING and AFTER printing 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., Drummondville, Quebec 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JULY 20-26 


London—Commodity markets here are now in the summer doldrums. The 
calm probably will last until industrial activity picks up in the fall. 


The current outlook is basically healthy in government eyes. 


Increased 


economic confidence (leading to a steady expansion of industrial activity) will 
eventually filter back to the heavy and capital goods industries and will begin 
to firm commodity demand all along the line. 

Recent “fits and starts” in commodity price movements, however, are likely 
to continue until the last remaining doubts about industrial recovery vanish. 

Copper, the most recent example of shaky commodity prices, surprised no 
one here when it recently tumbled (on the London Metal Exchange) to less than 
$588 a ton for the first time since last fall. 

Chief reasons for the decline were: 1. The slackening in consumer interest 
as prospects of a U. S. strike seemed to recede, and 2. The backwash of months 


of high production of the metal. 


Two Canadian Lumbering Firms Join Forces 


Vancouver, B. C.—Two Canadian 
lumber firms are. merging into a $400- 
million industrial entity, which will be 
geared to meet research and marketing 
competition from any forest industry 
company in the world. 

The merger of MacMillan & Bloedel, 
Ltd., and Powell River Co. Ltd., will 
create one of Canada’s largest industrial 
unions. Both companies left no doubt 
that their intention was to retain Cana- 
dian control and ownership despite the 
growing U. S. movement into the British 
Columbian forest industry. 

The two firms are competitive only in 
newsprint. Powell River produces sul- 
phite pulp and is building facilities to 
produce fine paper and _hardboards. 
MacMillan & Bloedel produces lumber, 
plywood, sulphate pulp, kraft paper, and 
paper bags. 


that final phases will not be completed 
until early next year. Because of their 
U. S. interest, the merger must comply 
with U. S. as well as Canadian securities, 
tax, and other laws. These regulations 
also have halted any action to change ‘the 
name or capitalization immediately. 


Japan to Increase Scrap Iron 
Imports to Beat a Price Rise 
Tokyo—Japan will import an addi- 
tional 500,000 tons of scrap iron to beat 
a possible hike in scrap and steel prices 
due to a supply shortage. Another $33.5 
million for July purchases has been 
added to $59 million allocated for the 
first half of fiscal 1959 (April-September). 
The nation’s steel production target 
recently was upped from 13.78 million 


The merger, however, is so complex|to 16.16 million ingot tons. 


However, as with many other materials, Londoners expect a renewed surge in 
demand this fall—with consequently higher prices—probably by turn of year. 
* ° ° 

Paris—Construction on a new West European oil pipeline will get underway 
in the very near future. 

The pipeline from Lavera on the Mediterranean to Karlsruhe on the Rhine 
will start operating in January 1963—with initial capacity of 160,000 bbl. a day. 
Later on, capacity will be raised in successive stages to over 500,000 bbl. per day. 

That’s the picture given by Societe Du Pipe-Line Sud-European, a company 
set up by nineteen U. S., British, French, Dutch, Belgian, and German oil 
producers, refiners and distributors. 

The $120-million project, filed with the French Minister of Industry, calls 
for an underground pipeline running 466 miles from Lavera, along the left bank 
of the Rhine River, between the Jura and Vosges mountain ranges to the Rhine 
River Valley. The 30-in. pipeline will cross the Rhine at Karlsruhe. 

. « e 

Bonn—German consumption of nonferrous metals still is rising—thanks to 

full employment and overflowing order books in the automobile and electrical 


Theres one sure way 
to buy the best... 


Specify True Temper Tools... best because they're the 


y 


kind that save money in the long rur They're tough They're t 


to last. They're beautifully balanced fé work, less fatique 


ROCKET HAMMERS 


! > Ee? Rte 
industries. a =a f 
Even last year, when most countries were easing up on their nonferrous 
8 oa ; ° ° Oo, Tubular steel safety handle is strongest everr 
metal demands, Germany’s consumption jumped by 5%. 


Head can't loosen, grip won't slip. Nail hammers 


A further consumption boost already is shaping up for 1959. And if the 
rise in exports of semi-finished nonferrous products continues, it could be 


rippers, hatchets, ball peins, brick hammers 


sizeable. 


Last year, for example, such exports rose by 21.6% over the previous year 


with copper and copper-alloy exports rising 28%. Best customers were behind 


the Iron Curtain and in the East. 


Exports of aluminum and aluminum-alloy products also were considerable— 


rising by 13%. 
« 


Accra, Ghana—This small African nation is hoping for financial aid from 
the U. S. and the World Bank for its revised Volta River power and aluminum 


project. 


It’s likely that urgent requests will be made, once Aluminium Ltd. succeeds 
in forming a consortium to press ahead with the aluminum part of the scheme. 
The Volta project—first conceived under British administration—will emerge 
in a modified form. Object is to save costs at a time when the metal is in 


world surplus. 


Ghana meantime has shown new confidence in its trade position by announc- 
ing that certain dollar imports would be freed from specific licensing. These 
take in motor vehicles, newsprint, tractors, and earthmoving machinery. 


7 Countries Meet for Free Trade Session 


Stockholm—Representatives of three 
Scandanavian countries meet here with 
Britain, Portugal, Austria, and Switzer- 
land this week to put what may be the 
finishing touches to a “little free trade 
area” agreement. Efforts of the seven 
nations to counterbalance the trade in- 
tegration moves of the European Com- 
mon Market nations have gone so 
smoothly lately that some observers pre- 
dict they will be in operation as the 
“Outer Seven” by next October. 

In fact, Finland even may join its 
Scandanavian neighbors in the agree- 
ment. This would make it an eight-na- 
tion combination to promote trade 
through increased economic and financial 
cooperation and lowering of traditional 
international barriers to free trade. 

The premiers of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden announced formally last 
week that they were prepared to make 
the united effort. Finnish Premier Vieno 
J. Sukselainen promptly chimed in that 
his country also was considering joining 
the trade integration experiment. 

Great Britain has been the prime mover 
in efforts to join the economic and trad- 
ing strength of the Nordic nations, plus 
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Austria, Switzerland, Portugal, and the 
United Kingdom. The British began ne- 
gotiations with leading countries on the 
fringes of the European Common Market 
Community after E.C.M. nations stalled 
last winter in their efforts to establish a 
17-nation free trade area as a supple- 
ment to the Common Market group. 

In London, the British government was 
clearly determined to go ahead with the 
“Little F.T.A.” at all costs. Officials 
took that stand despite farmer protests 
against a concession to abolish the tariff 
on Danish bacon and objections of U. K. 
paper and paperboard manufacturers who 
fear Scandinavia, with its vast timber 
resources, might swamp the British mar- 
ket with paper excluded by tariff from 
the Euromart block. 

British trade officials reckon that the 
advantages of the “Little F.T.A.” scheme 
are too great to risk losing. It’s pointed 
out that non-British members of the pro- 
posed trade bloc import $3.4 billion in 
goods from Europe with Britain getting 
only a quarter of the total. With lower 
tariffs, Britain thinks it can rapidly cap- 
a a far bigger percentage of this mar- 
cet. 


TAPER-FORGED SHOVELS 


Weight for weight, the 


Taper forging puts more 


Fire-nardened, 
line of 


tube-shank 


iste 
strongest shovels made 
metal at wear points 
splinter-free handies. Complete 


Dynalite, and solid-shank 


Bantam, Fox and Bulidog 


WIN gon 
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SLEDGES 


Fire-nardened handies power driven 


sion-forged, heat-treated 
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heads. Many patterns 


1 gen rrmro Mi 


FORKS 


_ 


Forged from high-carbon steel 


handies 
other types. 


Stone, 


Fire-hardened 


ballast, coal, asphalt, many 
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PICKS, MATTOCKS 


Head forged in one piece from carbon steel 


Heat-treated and 


tempered 


KELLY AXES 


Forged from solid 


tough cutting edge 


nandies 


steel Precision-temper 


Fire-nardened 


Many patterns | 
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» FOR THE RIGHT JOB 
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‘Problems, Problems, Problems 


ome of us care little for the popular tunes of the day, but every once in 

a while a lyric writer will come up with a song title that just automatically 
gets attention. Take one of the records that you'll find in every juke box, 
“Problems, Problems, Problems.” You just can’t help but believe the song 
writer was thinking of purchasing when he wrote the title. 

It’s true that purchasing has no monopoly on problems. However, the 
uniqueness of the purchasing executive’s position lies in the fact that in addi- 
tion to having operational problems of his own, the average purchasing 
executive also must share everyone else’s problems. 

On the surface this seems to be a liability, but actually it can be an asset. 
Take the steel strike that started last Tuesday midnight. While not involved 
in the negotiations between the steel industry and the labor union, purchas- 
ing men certainly are affected. The purchasing policies of recent months 
now will pay off or. . 

Your company’s position on steel for the duration of the strike will be 
only as good as your purchasing plans of yesterday. 

If plans were poor and your company feels the pinch almost immediately, 
you can be sure that purchasing will be blamed. It’s an unfortunate fact of 
life that shortcomings are spotlighted and little regard is paid to past per- 
formances, even though the record may be outstanding. 

This is the lot of the purchasing executive—and it’s a good one. And 
you'll agree it’s a good one if you'll just picture yourself in a position that 
offers no challenge, no sense of accomplishment, no variety in work. There 
are individuals who do not want to shoulder responsibility but there’s no place 
in purchasing for them. 

A feeling of frustration is not uncommon in purchasing. Why should it be? 
Purchasing is creative work. It is the type of work in which an error shows 
up all out of proportion to errors in many other departments. 


There are always “Problems, Problems, Problems,” and for that we say 
“Thank goodness.” 


No Purchasing Team Plays Errorless Ball 


It would be nice to think that purchasing departments operate with a 
“no error” record, but to think so is to kid ourselves. Obviously at no time 
should we let up in our efforts to achieve a perfect record but, at the same 
time, we must be realistic. 

And, being realistic calls for calling attention to errors. In a multi-plant 
operation, for example, other units could very well benefit by the experience 
of one plant—even though it was a bad experience. 

Time frequently enters the error picture. If a buyer makes an error, he 
usually is the first to recognize it. If he calls attention to it, the situation 
may be corrected with little damage. If he stalls, hoping that through some 
mysterious fashion the error will not be noticed, it could very well multiply, 
become critical, expensive, time-consuming, etc. 

It’s human to err and it’s also human to want to ignore one’s own errors. 


Let’s minimize errors and eliminate completely any refusal to admit when 
we're in the wrong. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Who Pays the Freight? 


In our July 6 column, L. W. Brettman, 
administrative manager, procurement de- 
partment, Motorola Inc., Chicago, asked 
for readers’ comments on “what policy 
does your company have with regard to 
charging freight costs back to the sup- 
plier on local shipments, where the cus- 
tomer, due to one reason or another, 
must pick up the material in his own 
truck?” 


The Editor. 


New York, N. Y. 

I think in general if a purchase is 
local and there is not much involved 
in the way of cost, it’s not worth it to 
attempt to adjust the price—the 
freight being such a small part of the 
item. 

Usually when you pick up such an 
item, your truck may be in the vicinity 
or fairly close by. 

It is a different matter, however, 
where the freight represents a substan- 
tial figure and a few hundred dollars 
are involved. 

If we saved the seller a sizeable 
amount by picking an item up for 
whatever reason (our own convenience, 
our truck happened to be in the area, 
etc.), we would attempt to adjust the 
price even though the item was sold 
on a delivered basis. 

We would talk to the seller first, not 
just send him a cold back bill. It is 
one of those things you would have to 
play by ear. 

I. P. Scott 
Assistant Manager of Purchases 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Everything we buy locally is, of 

course, specified for delivery f.o.b. our 

dock. We seldom have found these de- 

liveries to be a problem, and when they 

are, it is usually a problem of our gen- 

erating; therefore, when we pick up, 
we still pay the freight charge. 

Russell T. Stark 

Director of Purchasing 

Burroughs Corp. 


‘Finest We've Ever Seen’ 


Baltimore, Md. 

We are very much interested in 
W. Evert Welch’s article on inventory 
management (“Use These Nomographs 
to Help Solve Inventory Management 
Snags,” July 6, 59, p. 16). 

These nomographs are extremely in- 
teresting and are the finest that we 
have even seen on this subject. We 
would like to have a couple of re- 
prints so that we can clip the nomo- 
graphs and mount them. 

Melvin Fuld 
President 
Fuld Brothers, Inc. 


Air House Stirs Current 


Birmingham, Ala. 

There is an article in your July 6 
issue, page 8, regarding an inflatable 
“air house” that is being tried out 
by Esso Standard Oil Co. at Bayonne, 
N. J. (“Inflatable ‘Air House’ for 
Short-Term Storage”). 

This unit has 3,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, is 20 ft. high, is 40 x 80 ft. 
long, and is used for storage purposes. 

We are interested in investigating 


this structure and would appreciate 
your advising us of the name of the 
manufacturer. 

: S. E. Wiggins 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


@iIt was purchased from Eastern 
Marine Products Corp., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Wants Used Motor File 


Calhoun, Tenn. 

On page 14 of your June | issue you 
referred to a central file established 
in the fall of 1958 by the 225 members 
of the Machinery Dealers National 
Association (““When Considering Buy- 
ing of Used Machine Tools, Keep 
These Facts Uppermost in Your Fu- 
ture Plans”). 

Could you tell us the address of 
this file agency. We should like to 
know if dealers of used electric motors 
have a similar file. 

H. L. Hart 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 


@ Write to R. K. Vinson, executive 
director, Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association, DuPont Circle 
Building, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Use P.W. as Teaching Aid 


Stanford, Calif. 

I would appreciate very much two 

copies of the June 22 issue. This is an 

excellent issue, and it would be most 

helpful in showing my students what’s 

currently important to purchasing 
agents. 

Lamar Lee, Jr. 

Assistant Professor of 

Business Management 

Graduate School of Business 

Stanford University 


More Reprints Requested 


Clifton, N. J. 

We are new subscribers to your pub- 
lication and find it useful and interest- 
ing. 

In a recent letter a purchasing agent 
requested reprints of various articles 
from past issues. We also are anxious 
to have copies of: 

“Purchasing Manuals Have Many 
Values” (Part I, March 9, Part II, 
March 16, and Part III, March 23, 
59); 

“Write Letters That Bring the Re- 
sults You Want” (Dec. 29, ’58); 

“Copying Machines Will Reproduce 
Written Matter Quickly and Cheaply” 
(Sept. 29, 58). 

John J. Dougherty 
President 
Associated Pipe & Fitting Co., Inc. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


P.A.’s generally agree that salesmen who call on them 
are more service minded than in past years. Do you 
think vendors’ inside personnel—sales, accounting, 
traffic, etc.—are also increasingly service minded? 


A. W. Erickson, Soil Mover Corp., Columbus, Neb. 


+ 8 


“Generally speaking I think most vendors’ inside 
personnel are very service minded. In today’s com- 
petitive market the only thing a vendor has to sell 
besides the quality of his products is the very best 
in service. I have dealt with any number of inside 
personnel in sales, accounting, traffic, etc., and have 
found them most sincere and eager to help you with 
your problems. Occasionally, you will find a person 
who isn’t too service minded, however, this person 
is the exception.” 


R. B. Mayfield, H. B. Zachry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


“I think that all personnel of any organization 
are becoming more service minded than in past 
years. This, I believe, can be attributed to two major 
factors: One, more companies are establishing bonus 
plans, profit sharing plans and even retirement plans, 
all of which are being directly connected to the profit 
picture; and, two, service has become increasingly 
important as prices have become more competitive.” 


W. M. Otey, Jr., Soderhamn Mfg. Co., Talladega, Ala. 


“Almost without exception eur vendors’ inside 
personnel have become more sales minded and have 
developed the art of making each caller feel welcome. 
Prices on material we purchase are relatively uniform 
and usually service is the determining factor when 
selecting a source of supply. For more decisive 
action in matters concerning expediting material 
critically needed, I have found it advisable to con- 
tact supervisory personnel rather than usual clerical 
help and think that only in this area is further im- 
provement needed.” 


E. G. Stebbins, Kennecott Copper Corp., Ray, Ariz. 


“In general I find that as prices become increas- 
ingly more in line, the salesmen find that service is 
the best thing they have to offer. This feeling that 
service is all they have to offer now is, in turn, prac- 
tically forced onto inside help. There was a definite 
lack of follow-up. The salesman was anxious to 
please but the inside people felt independent.” 


G. W. Bledsoe, Space Electronics, Glendale, Calif. 


“As a general statement, I would agree that sales- 
men are more service minded; however, discounting 
individual performance, this cooperation would seem 
> to reflect, rather, the attitude of management toward 
' service. Sad but true, I still see evidence of the 
‘honeymoon’ or ‘we will service your account if you 
insist, but we really don’t need you’ approach to 
sales effort. It is amazing that our recent recession 
did not stir more of these souls from their inde- 
pendent philosophy regarding sales and service; in 
the minds of purchasing agents the two words are 
synonymous.” 


D. G. McComb, McRan Co., Houston 


“All internal personnel are service oriented to a 
certain extent. In most cases, we have found the 
inside people sincerely concerned over our problems 
and willing to help. A buyer’s market in our in- 
dustry during the past few years has caused an in- . 
crease in service consciousness. Whether or not 
this will continue in an ensuing seller’s market is 
questionable.” 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Natienal Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Conference, Dayton, Oct. 29-31. 


Previously Listed 


AUGUST 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fall Trade Show, 
1 ae Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 


Institute of Radio Engineers and Western Elec- 
tronic Manufacturers Association—Western Elec- 
tronic Show and Convention, Cow Palace, San 
Francisco, Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sixth International Packaging Exhibition—Olym- 
pia, London, Sept. 8-18. 


Public Works Congress and Equipment Show— 
Auditorium Arena, Seattle, Sept. 20-23. 


Instrument Society of America—14th Annual In- 
strument-Automation Conference and Exhibit, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, Chicago, Sept. 21-25. 


American Oil Chemists Seciety—Meeting and Ex- 
hibit, Statler-Hilton Hotel, L. A., Sept. 23-30. 


National Asseciation of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District— 13th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Sept. 24-25. 


British Purchasing Offices Association—1959 An- 
nual Conference and “Minibition,” Folkestone, 
Kent, Sept. 24-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—13th Pacific Intermountain Purchasing 
Conference, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif., 
Sept. 25-26. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Leam- 
ington, Minneapolis, Sept. 27-29. 


OCTOBER 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—16th Annual Conference, Read House, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 11-13. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
14th Annual Conference and Products Exhibit, 
Hotel Sheraton Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 11-14. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 9th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-Kim- 
ball Hotel, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 15. 


A bollle of ink can cost 
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Little items, unusual items can cost a fabulous 
amount of time, money and effort if they must 
go through all the detail and operating expense 
of normal purchasing department procedure. 
Baltimore Business Forms “‘Petty Purchase 


Form” makes the purchase of incidental 

supplies a simple, practical procedure. Ask your 
Baltimore Business Forms representative about 
this economical way to cut red tape. Or write to 


Sage MeRE He ee 


=: 


us today for information and samples. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS COMPANY 
3130 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 
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Detroit Tests Detroit as Small Cars 
Catch the Purchasing Agents Eyes 


(Continued from page 1) 
operates approximately 60,000 cars and trucks, expects to receive 
its first shipment of small cars in October. The rest will be delivered 
through spring ‘of 1960. as ; 

In the governmental area, Detroit Commissioner of Purchases 
J. Harrison Kettle expects his city to be the first governmental unit 
to put the Detroit-designed smaller cars through competitive bid- 
ding and tests. 

The city will buy about 10 such cars-—probably a complete 
assortment of the five small car makes: Chevrolet’s Corvair, Ford's 
Falcon, Chrysler’s Valiant, Studebaker-Packard’s Lark, and Ameri- 
can Motors’ Rambler. 

Detroit won’t use the smaller cars for police and other heavy- 
duty work. Instead, the cars will be tested by visiting nurses, inspec- 
tion staffs, and similar on assign-|~ 


Congress Gives F.T.C. Antitrust Enforcement 


Washington — Congress gave 
the Federal Trade Commission 
new tools last week to make en- 
foreament...of cease~and-desist 
price discrimination and other 
antitrust orders easier. 

The bill, assured of presiden- 
tial - approval, would make 
F. T. C. orders on Clayton Act 
violations automatically final 60 
days after they are issued—un- 
less appealed to the courts. 

The Clayton Act and Robin- 
son-Patman amendment required 
a three-step procedure by fed- 
eral authorities before a violator 
could be compelled to obey. 

The F. T. C. first had to prove 


a violation to issue an order. But 
the commission could not enforce 
its’ rulings unless it went into 
court and proved an order was 
violated. Finally, a fine could not 
be ‘imposed until the commission 
was able to prove .a violation of 
the court’s order upholding the 
original commission order. 

The new procedure, urged by 
President Eisenhower in his last 
four economic reports to Con- 
gress, makes violations punish- 
able by fines merely by showing 
that a businessman has violated 
terms of a commission order. A 
maximum of $5,000 can be im- 
posed for each violation. 


Buyers Rushing for Zinc 
Before Contract Deadline 


New York—Shipments of zinc 
swelled to a record high last 
month as steel makers rushed to 
get refined zinc into their plants 
before the contract deadline. As 
a result of the unusually high 
zinc shipments, producers’ zinc 
stocks dropped to the lowest level 
in a year and a half. 

June shipments also were in- 
flated by a push by some zinc 
smelters, whose labor contracts 
also expired June 30, to get the 
metal out of their plants, and by 
a large delivery of zinc to the 
U. S. Government. 


ments where the autos will re- 
ceive substantial usage. 

That fleet buyers would ex- 
press major interest in the “Big 
Three” versions of the light, 
“economy” car seemed certain 
from. advance inquiries and the 
fleet car successes of Lark and 
Rambler this year. 

Studebaker - Packard an- 
nounced last week that approxi- 
mately 8% of this year’s produc- 
tion has been going into the 
corporation and governmental 
fleet sales market. Rambler ex- 
pects fleet sales to hit 7-9% this 
year. 

“The six and eight-cylinder 
Larks have caught the interest of 
economy-minded purchasing 
agents as well as the general pub- 
lic,” reported Allen E. Fitz- 
patrick, S-P fleet sales division 
manager. 

Studebaker, which threw 
everything into its Lark for a 
major automotive comeback this 
year, said 20 states and 130 gov- 
ernmental units in cities and 
counties have made fleet pur- 
chases of the Lark and Stude- 
baker truck. Corporation fleet 
sales of both Rambler and Lark 
have been particularly heavy 
among public utilities, telephone 
companies, and insurance com- 
panies. 


Rails Study Insurance 
As Hedge Against Strike 


New York—The nation’s rail- 
roads may take out strike insur- 
ance as a hedge against a possible 
breakdown in labor negotiations 
this summer. 

An insurance policy, offered 
by the Imperial Insurance Co., 
Ltd., of Nassau, Bahamas, is 
scheduled to go into effect Aug. 
15 if approved by carriers repre- 
senting 65% of the industry’s 
annual gross revenue. 

The protection would apply if 
rail brotherhoods were to use the 
strike tactic of shutting the in- 
dustry down one road at a time. 
If more than half of the railroads 
involved in the plan were struck, 
however, the insurance firm 
would be relieved of the obliga- 
tion of paying claims. 


Boiler Makers Union 
Signs 2-Yr. Agreement 


San Francisco— Northern 
California steel fabricators and 
the A. F. L.-C. I. O. Boiler Mak- 
ers union signed two-year wage 
contract agreements last week 
calling for increased benefits and 
wage boosts of up to 12¢ an 
hour. The contracts cover about 
100 steel fabricating companies. 

The Boiler Makers’ wage 
agreement was made retroactive 
to June 1 and also provided for 
an additional 5¢ increase next 
Jan. 1. 


W 


variable drive. 


over from there. 


ITH THIS engineering marvel at his com- 
mand, the one man in our picture can 
package from 15 to 25 BPM. And he can instantly 
adjust the rate of speed through the machine’s 


The operator simply hangs empty multiwalls 
on the hopper spouts as the 10-station turret 
rotates past him. The Model AF Bagpaker takes 


It accurately weighs any free-flowing or semi- 
free-flowing material, quickly fills the bag, set- 
tles it by vibration, automatically preforms the 
top, and stitches it tight. You can choose from nine 
different closures. Bagpak’s exclusive “Cushion 


Stitch,” a reinforced two-thread double-lock chain 
stitch, is standard equipment. 

The Model AF Bagpaker is ruggedly construc- 
ted of heavy welded steel throughout. Gears 
are fully enclosed and bathed in oil. Critical 
parts are of stainless steel. 

There is a Bagpaker model for every need. 
They range from the completely automatic Model 
“A” Bagpaker, capable of packaging up to 60 
tons per hour, to small, manually operated econ- 
omy models. 

Whatever your multiwall packaging needs, it 
will pay you to talk to your Bagpak sales and 
service representative. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N. Y. 


Famous Model “AF” Bagpaker weighs, fills, settles 
and closes a 100-Ib. bag every 22 seconds! 
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A Purchasing Week Profile 


Bill Consley, Borg-Warner P.A., Hunts for Fun 


H. L. (Bill) Consley has been 
a P.A. for 17 years and a hunter 
most of his life. 

One of the few hunters ever to 
score a “grand slam” by bagging 
each of the four great North 
American bears, Consley now 
hopes by next year to have the 
“Big Five” of Africa to his credit. 

Consley became P.A. for the 
York (Pa.) Division (air-condi- 
tioning) of Borg-Warner Corp. in 
1942, just 10 years before his 
first major hunting success. As a 
member of a four-man Pennsyl- 
vania team, Consley helped his 
squad sweep national honors in 
the 1952 annual Lander, Wyo., 
One-Shot Antelope Hunt. He 
also bagged his first of the “Big 
Four” bears—a grizzly—one of 
only two killed in the state that 
year. 


Traveled to Yukon 


In 1955, Consley traveled to 
the rugged Yukon where he 
added a black bear to his col- 
lection, the second of the “Big 
Four.” 

His longest trip was to the 
Arctic islands of Spitsbergen and 
Franz Joseph for the most elusive 
and ferocious of them all—the 
polar bear. He traveled to within 
700 miles of the North Pole to 
bag the animal. 

Consley’s most dangerous trip 
was in 1957 when he cruised for 
days in ice floes off Alaska seek- 
ing walrus from an open Eskimo 
boat. He bagged a 3,000 Ib. wal- 
rus 15 miles at sea and the prize 
weighed down the skin boat until 
the freezing Arctic water was 
only three inches below the gun- 
whales. Consley estimated a man 
could live in such frigid water 
only a few minutes. 

The big one was bagged last 
year in Kodiak Island. Consley 
brought down a huge Kodiak to 
chalk up his “grand slam.” 

His varied experiences have 
made Consley a much sought- 
after speaker by many sports or- 
ganizations. Last year he gave 


Ball, Roller Bearings 
Standard Established 


New York—The American 
Standards Association has estab- 
lished a method of evaluating 
load ratings for ball and roller 
bearings. Applicable to bearings 
of all manufacturers, the stand- 
ard formulates, for both manu- 
facturers and users, uniform test 
procedures and statistical meth- 
ods for determining load-carrying 
capacity and expected fatigue life 
of ball and roller bearings. 

The standard covers both dy- 
namic and static capacity of 
radial and thrust type bearings. 
It also includes definitions and 
formulas for bearing life, basic 
load rating, equivalent load, basic 
static rating, and static equivalent 
load. 

Published by the association 
as American Standard B3.11- 
1959, the uniform capacity rating 
system is identical in all major 
technical respects with the formu- 
lations of the International Or- 
ganization for Standardization in 
I.S.0. Recommendation 76 on 
static testing of bearings and in 
the latest draft proposal on dy- 


73 lectures. An avid photog- 
rapher, he illustrates his lectures 
with color slides and photo- 
graphs. 

As handy with a typewriter as 
with a gun, Consley has had sev- 
eral articles published in leading 
sports magazines under his nom 
de plume, “The Desk Hand.” He 
explains that he refers to himself 
as the “Desk Hand” because he 
is “just a businessman who works 
in an office.” 

Consley’s next planned ven- 


ture is to Africa where he hopes 
to bag the “Big Five’—an ele- 
phant, rhino, water buffalo, lion, 
and leopard. 


<> 


“GRAND SLAM” COMPLETED, P.A. 
“Big Bill’’ Consley poses with skin 
of giant Kodiak bear he brought 
down near Alaska last year. He is 
one of few men to have bagged at 
least one each of the four great 
North American bears. 


namic testing. 
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There’s a (s8) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Petroleum is like many other products, spending some 
part of its life in a steel shipping container. A wide variety 
of products arrive at their destinations stable, safe, sani- 
tary, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping containers that 
are manufactured by United States Steel. 

USS steel drums and pails come in a variety of sizes 
and closures, offering flexibility in choosing a shipping 


container, whatever you may manufacture. They repre- 
sent the largest, most complete line available today, for 
the shipment of products as varied as paint and petro- 
leum, chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. » Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, III. » New Orleans, La. » Sharon, Pa. » Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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P.A.s Knowledge Lem 


IN CONFERENCE ROOM of General Sintering Corp., management announces _inten- 
tion to manufacture Scribe dictating equipment. Miss Coleman, P.A., right, hears news. 


TO UNDERSTAND PRODUCT completely, Miss Coleman visits model shop to ex- FOR ADDITIONAL equipment knowledge, Miss Coleman goes a step further to engi- 
amine prototype. She appreciates that full knowledge. yields better buying. neering department. Engineer explains intricacies, notes certcin wire requirements. 
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EAGER FOR FIRST-HAND knowledge of plant production schedules and mate- SEEKING EXTRA TIPS and guidance in parts-buying, Miss Coleman calls upon John Fish, 
rial requirements, Miss Coleman talks to production manager, shop supervisor. friend; also the owner of the neighboring Micro-Screw Products Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 
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1 to Final Product 


ds to Better Buy 


MISS COLEMAN calls a meeting of the purchasing department in her office for an 
informal discussion. They decide what the approach will be in handling new product. 


“ee 


: ~ 
AT FINAL CONFERENCE with assistant comptroller and others, Miss Coleman helps BACK IN HER OWN OFFICE, Miss Coleman takes extra time to actually study 
make the final decisions on type of parts for production run of Scribe dictating machine. and know the blueprint for prototype Scribe magnetic tape dictating machine, 
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HEAD OF SHIPPING department joins Miss Coleman as both give final approval 
when a clerk loads the first production-line machine ready for its delivery. 


KNOWING IMPORTANCE of correct equipment packaging, Miss Coleman visits shipping 
department to have a final demonstration of her already-approved shipping container. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


E. F. ANDREWS 


Allegheny Ludlum Revamps Purchase Division 


N. W. HAYSON 


John J. Van Dreese, 66, 
former chief purchasing agent for 
the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., died June 20 
in Buffalo, N. Y. He had served 
as district sales manager of 


W. W. Faulds has moved up]j 
from production control manager |7 
to materiel manager, Servomech- 
anisms, Inc., Los Angeles opera- 
tions. 


John A. Pond, director of pur- : . er 
chasing, the University of Colo-|GEORGE W. COOK, left, has been — nema Co, of Manik 
rado, Boulder, resigned to be-| advanced from director of purchases ; 
come director of the University|to the new post of director of pur- 
of Chicago Alumni Foundation.|chases and traffic at the Owens-| Chief Leonard Hudnall, 68, 
Illinois Glass Co. plant at Toledo,| veteran Colorado State purchas- 

Cc. L. Firnhaber was made|Ohio. Robert J. Mayne, right,|ing official and a descendant of 
purchasing agent, North Ameri-|general purchasing agent, Glass}the Cheyenne Indian Nation, 
can Press, Milwaukee and con-|Container Division, has been ap-|died June 26 in Denver. Hudnall 
tinues as supervisor of the esti-|pointed to the post of general|had been serving as senior buyer 


A. B. WADSWORTH, JR. 


Pittsburgh—E. F. Andrews has been named director of purchases| mating, pricing and _ billing|purchasing manager for the glass/for the State Game and Fish De- 


in a reorganization of Allegeheny Ludlum Steel Corp.’s purchasing | department. 


division. L. H. Bittner will re- 
main vice president-purchases. 

Two newly created purchasing 
departments will be headed by 
N. W. Hayson, who was named 
manager, maintenance, repair, 
and operating supplies depart- 
ment; and A. B. Wadsworth, Jr., 
who was named manager, raw 
materials, equipment and con- 
struction department. Wadsworth 
is the past president of the P.A.A. 
of Pittsburgh. 

R. G. Hemphill and W. R. 
Solomon were named senior buy- 
ers, and J. M. McCague and 
P. K. Simboli buyers. 

Andrews, a former president 
of N.A.P.A., joined the firm last 
fall as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases. 


Robert M. Johnson has suc- 
ceeded Warren W. Irwin as gen- 
eral purchasing agent, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Irwin retired after 34 years in the 
post. Johnson had been director 
of procurement activities, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


E. Dwight Fielder has been 
named purchasing agent for the 
Portland, Ore., plant of Conti- 
nental Can Co. succeeding Louis 
A. Lathers. Fielder also is in 
charge of purchasing materials 
for the firm’s new plant under 
construction at Olympia, Wash. 


Thomas M. Porter has joined 
the National Electric Division, 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Ambridge, 
Pa., as director of purchases. 
He had been with the Plant Ap- 
paratus Department of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


V. W. STEHLIN C. A. DeVRIES 


LeBlond Machine Tool 
Promotes V. W. Stehlin 


Cincinnati—Vincent W. Steh- 
lin, formerly purchasing agent 
and assistant general manager, 
the Fosdick Machine Tool Co., 
has moved up to assistant pur- 
chasing agent’ with the firm’s 
parent company, the R. K. Le- 
Blond Machine Tool Co. 

At Fosdick, Charles A. De- 
Vries, formerly plant engineer, 
has been made purchasing agent 
and assistant to the president. 
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UNQUESTIONED SAFETY PLUS EYE APPEAL THAT 
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AKS FOR ITSELF 


New... Safemaster 


safety Glasses that are 
Good Looking from Any Angle 


Here’s eye protection any worker can be proud to wear in either 
plano or Safety Ri glasses — SAFEMASTER, latest addition to 
the American Optical line. MORE IMPORTANT, IT IS TRULY DESIGNED 
AND ENGINEERED SAFETY EQUIPMENT THAT MEETS ALL EYE PRO- 
TECTION STANDARDS. Frame is made from the same high-quality 
nickel silver as our popular F5100 line. 

The trim is durable nonflammable plastic — workers will ap- 
preciate the freedom from glare reflection. Every frame must pass 
the edge transverse test, the flat transverse test and the solder 
joint test of the National Bureau of Standards. The catalog num- 
ber of SAFEMASTER is F5200. Protect your workers with 
SAFEMASTER, another quality AO Ultrascopic Safety Spectacle 
that looks good while guarding against eye accidents. Your 
nearest AO Safety Products Rep- 
resentative can supply you. 


SPE 


QUICK FACTS 
e 4 Eye sizes — 5 Bridge sizes 
Comfort cable and spatula tip temples 
Engraved eyewire — adds a distinctive touch 
Non-snagging screw heads on endpieces 
Acetate non-corrosive nose pads. Adjust by 
universal pivot. Easy to replace 
¢ Strong, double-braced bridge has 4 contact 
points — 4 solder points securely attached to 
frame (An AO exclusive) 
¢ AO 6 curve Super Armorplate clear or me- 
dium, dark or extra dark Calobar lenses, in- 
terchangeable right and left 
NOTE: Because of SAFEMASTER's handsome ap- 
pearance, many workers who need protection as 
well as correction are certain to say: ‘That's for 
me!'’ And why not? Remember, Super Armor- 
plate lenses may be ground to the worker's 
prescription. 


American ) Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Always insist on 
4) Trademarked 
Lenses and Frames 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Safety Service Centers 
in Principal Cities 
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CHANGE 


How to Justify Equipment Cost, 
Save Money on Mailings, Keep 
Tabs on Borrowed Hand Tools 


Your ideas are useful to other purchasing agents. Reader 


Exchange gives you the opportunity to present them. 


WEEKLY 

SALARY: $38'/, | $48 $58 $48 $77 $87 $96 $104 

ANNUAL 

SALARY: $2000 | $2500 | $3000 | $3500 | $4000 [$4500 | $5000 | $5500 

courant _ " 
$100 2 2 2 | 
$200 5 4 3 3 2 2 2 2 
$300 7 é 5 4 4 3 3 3 
$400 10 z * a a 4 4 é 
$500 12 10 : 7 6 5 5 “ 
$600 14 12 10 + 7 6 6 5 
$700 17 13 V1 10 8 : 7 6 
$800 19 15 13 i 10 9 & 7 
$900 22 17 14 12 1 10 9 3 
$1000 24 19 16 14 12 7 10 q 
$! 100 26 rT 18 1S 13 12 7 10 
$!200 29 23 19 16 14 13 12 7 
$! 300 3! 25 2! 18 16 14 13 1 
$/400 34 27 22 19 17 15 14 12 
$1500 36 29 24 2\ ig 16 14 13 
$! 600 38 3| 26 22 19 17 15 14 
$1700 4! 33 27 23 20 \8 16 15 
$1800 43 34 29 25 22 \9 \7 16 
$1900 46 36 30 26 23 20 18 17 
$2000 48 36 32 27 24 2! 19 18 


Daily time saving required to justify cost of equipment is indicated by 
table which is an extension of one made by O. B. Lovell, Controller. 


Daily Time Savings Table 


Because purchasing men are 
always interested in new ideas on 
the subject of buying new equip- 
ment, here is a helpful table to 
determine how much time must 
be saved to justify cost of new 
equipment. It is an extension of 
one prepared by O. B. Lovell, 
Controller, First National Bank, 
Madison, Wis. 

The table above indicates the 
daily time savings (in minutes) 
which, if actually realized, would 
justify the purchase of office ma- 
chines and equipment. 

In the table, the cost of equip- 
ment is listed at the left in 
amounts from $100 to $2,000. 
Across the top are the weekly and 
annual salaries of the employees 
whose time must be saved. 

The table is based on 250 
eight-hour days or 2,000 working 


hours a year with 10% per year 
for depreciation of equipment. 
(No allowance for the tax por- 
tion of cost.) 

For the daily time saving re- 
quired to offset equipment cost 
for other depreciation periods, 
and also allow for the tax portion 
of the cost, multiply the number 
of minutes in the table by the 
appropriate figure below: 


Depreciation Before 
Period: Allowance At 52% 


Years for Taxes Tax Rate 
10 he § 
9 1.1 s 
8 1.3 6 
7 1.4 M 
6 1.7 8 
5 a - 
4 2.5 1.2 
3 3.3 1.6 


put your production 


IN OAFE HANDS 


with SURETY 


SURESEAL GLOVES 


SURESEAL MOST SPECIFIED WHERE 


Surety Sureseal Gloves, (made from Hycar) give 


positive protection against the greatest number of 


y the handling of acids and other cor- 
rosive materials demand maximum 
hand protection. 


acids and other corrosive liquids and wear up to 
14 times longer than competitive materials. They 
are more snag, abrasion and puncture-proof and 
the exclusive Surety Turn-Cuff gives added pro- 


tection for arms and prevents liquid from getting 


¥ production requirements prescribe 
fast, sure handling of caustic liquids. 


¥ positive protection against crippling 
and disfiguring accidents is a neces- 
sity. 


¥ longer glove life is needed. 


THE 


into the glove. 


Tell us your requirements and test a pair today — 
at our expense. Write on your letterhead naming 
your glove jobber and you will receive a pair by 
return mail. 


RUBBER co. 


CARROLLTON, ONIO 


IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 
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Lower Cost Mailing Tips 


To help bring your company’s 
over-all annual cost down here 
are some extra pointers worth 
checking into for lower-cost mail- 
ing methods: 


@Special handling instead of 
special delivery often gets pack- 
ages delivered just as quickly, at 
lower cost. 


® Certified instead of registered 
mail on no-value items needing a 
receipt can reduce costs substan- 
tially. 


@ First class mail usually will 
be delivered as soon as air mail 
over weekends and holidays, and 


for distances of under about 40 
miles any time. Your postmaster 
can give you delivery schedules 
for key cities. 


@Write “first class mail en- 
closed” on a parcel with a mes- 
sage imside, and add 4¢ to the 
parcel post charge. This elimi- 
nates the necessity of pasting a 
separate envelope on the package. 
(Since the authorities have been 
increasing their spot checks on 
parcel post they charge the re- 
ceiver where personal matter is 
found. The full weight of the 
parcel is billed at first class rates, 
and an additional $1 fine is 
thrown in besides.) 


Individual charge-a-plates offer Lockheed employees a minimum amount 
of trouble in signing tools out and also a maximum of records-legibility. 


Charge-a-Plate Tool Check 


Accounting for tools which 
many employees check out all 
day from a number of cribs can 
present quite a problem. A sys- 
tem inaugurated by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga., 
might help do away with this 
problem for you in your plant 
tool crib. 

Lockheed has 1,000 employees 
checking out tools from any of 
26 cribs, some of these cribs have 
as many as 6,000 bins. Prior to 
the new system, an employce 
needing a tool went to the crib 
window and told the crib at- 
tendant what he needed. The at- 
tendant took from the employee 
a tool check (a small, fiber disc 
with the employee’s number on 
it), and hung the check on the 
bin from which the tool came. 
This system involved two men— 
one waiting while the other got 
the tool. 

Under the new system, an em- 
ployee goes to the crib, with his 
charge-a-plate printer to sign out 
the tool or tools needed. 

There are two colors of forms: 
pink ones, for critical tools that 
must be returned at the end of 
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each day; and white ones; for 
permanent-loan tools. 

Employee fills out tool descrip- 
tion, date, and inspection-control 
code if he knows it. 

After having entered the tool 
crib, and getting his tool from the 
bin he hands the form to a crib 
attendant. The attendant checks 
the form against the tool, fills in 
the inspection-control number, 
crib number, and his own initial. 


He then gives the employee the] 


carbon copy, and files the original 
copy under the employee’s num- 
ber. 

Upon returning the tool, the 
employee brings his carbon of 
the charge-out slip. The attend- 
ant goes to the file, pulls the origi- 
nal copy, and returns the tool. 

When an employee leaves the 
company, or a department, all 
tool charges against him can be 
determined quickly by a look at 
the file. 

Beside aiding strict tool ac- 
countability, the charge-a-plate 
printing eliminates confusion 
caused by illegible writing of em- 
ployees name, number, and de- 
partment. 


Okonite 
offers 
remarkable 


new 
splicing 
tape free 


The Okonite Company has re- 
served 500 quarter-pound 
rolls of a remarkable new 
splicing tape for free distri- 
bution to the readers of PUR- 
CHASING WEEK. Any pur- 
chasing man who handles 
tapes can receive one. 


The new product—Okoweld 


—has unusual advantages. 


Here are some of them: 
] Up to 2000 volts, Okoweld 
is the only tape required 


for making a splice or termina- 
tion. 


2 Okoweld applies easily. 
Okoweld is guaranteed 
against oozing, slipping, 


delamination or separation. 
4 Okoweld is the only tape 

of its kind with U. L. ap- 
proval as sole covering for elec- 
trical connections. 


To receive your free roll of 
this unusual new product, 
just fill in the coupon below. 
No salesman will call because 
you mailed the coupon. This 
offer is made only to acquaint 
you with this development of 
Okonite Research. 


The Okonite Company 


Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


| THE OKONITE COMPANY 
| Dept. PW-7 


| Passaic, New Jersey 


Partition Extension 
Makes Floor-Ceiling Wall 


Steel cornice fits on top of 
standard 84-in. high partition 
and turns it into a floor to 
ceiling wall. Any material 
such as fiberglass or mason- 
ite can be used between the 
cornice and the ceiling. Cor- 
nice is color-matched to 
blend with the partition. 

Price: Cornice, $1.25 per 
running foot. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Rockaway Metal Products 
Corp., 41 E. 42 St., N. Y., 
N. Y. (P.W., 7/20/59) 


Actuator Switches 
Fit in Cramped Space 


New actuator switches can 
“lie down” in close quarters 
under cams and slides. Side 
roller plunger versions (3LSI, 
203LSI) are for fast cams 
and _ slides, side plunger 
models (4LSI, 204LSI) used 
where actuating motion is in 
line with plunger or with 
slow cams and slides. 

Price: $16.60 to $21.95. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Micro Switch Div., Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Freeport, Ill. (P.W., 
7/20/59) 


Mounting Pad 
Absorbs Vibration 


“Vibra-Check” mounting 
pad absorbs machine vibra- 
tion. It requires no bolts or 
adhesives and its parallel 
outer surfaces keep machine 
level. Molded suction cups 
plus the natural gripping of 
the vinyl eliminate creeping. 
Suitable for machines from 
100 Ib. to 100 tons. 

Price: $32.50 (22 x 23-in. 
sheet), 7¢ sq. in. cut to or- 
der. Delivery: immediate. 

Lowell Industries, Inc., 
Boston 34, Mass. (P.W., 
7/20/59) 


Tachometer 
Accurate to 1% 


Self contained tachometer 
readings are accurate to 
1%. Imput signals may be 
supplied by a variety of pick- 
ups or instruments. A switch 
in the multi-range tacho- 
meter provides several scale 
ranges. Portable unit is 
powered by ac. or battery. 

Price: $124.10. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Airpax Electronics Inc., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (P.W., 
7/20/59) 
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Tool Chests 
Have Assortment of Tools 


Machinists’ tool chests 
come in wood or metal fur- 
nished with one of three as- 
sortments of tools. Models 
include tools for toolmakers, 
machinists and apprentices. 
Chests contain ample room 
for additional tools. 

Price: In steel, $207 (21 
tools), $154 (17 tools), $72. 
(11 tools). Wood, $7 extra. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Browne & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., 250 Promenade St., 
Providence, R. I. (P.W., 7/ 
20/59) 


Intercom Phone 


Handles 8 Stations 


Intercom phone can han- 
dle up to 8 stations. Four 
separate conversations or 
complete conference among 
any or all of the nine stations 
available by flipping a switch. 
Power is supplied by two 
flashlight batteries at each 
station. Installation —_re- 
quires 6 pair cable. 

Price: $40. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Valley Engrg. & Sales Co., 
8809 Pickford St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (P.W., 7/20/ 
59) 


Gloves 


With Non-Slip Grip 


Plastic coated gloves are 
recommended for operations 
where greasy, oily, or other 
slippery objects must be han- 
dled. They are completely 
liquid-proof and said to stand 
up under severe service. They 
come in a series of 6 models 
including choice of full or 
partial coatings. All gloves 
have 8 oz. jersey lining. 

Price: $9.25 doz. Delivery: 
immediate. 

American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. (P.W., 
7/20/59) 


Computer-Typer 
Automatically Writes 


Computyper Model CTS 
is automatic writing-comput- 
ing machine which can be 
operated by tape or cards. 
Used for invoicing, purchase 
order writing, etc. It can 
print at speed of 100 words 
per minute and produce a 
by-product tape for other 
machine operations. 

Price: $8,975. Delivery: 
4 mo. 

Friden, Inc., 2352 Wash- 
ington Ave., San Leandro, 


Calif. (P.W., 7/20/59) 
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Balancer 


Analyzes Vibrations 


Portable balancer is designed for vi- 
bration analysis on all types of assembled 
machinery. It is adjustable to any job 
from below 10 millionths of an inch to 
over 1/10 to % in. amplitude of vibra- 
tion. Vibrations are converted to elec- 
trical impulses which trigger a_ strobe 
light to “freeze” the image of the rotat- 
ing part, pin-pointing the trouble source. 
The amount of vibration appears on an 
ammeter. The unit operates on 115 v., a.c. 

Price: $1,195. Delivery: 60 days. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 7/20/59) 


Dial Thermometers 


Availabie in 12 Temperature Ranges 


Dial thermometers come in 12 tem- 
perature ranges between minus 40 and 
plus 450F. They are offered in a wide 
choice of special mountings including an 
adjustable angle type which permits fac- 
ing the dial in any vertical position 
throughout a 200 deg. arc. Dial face is 
3% in. dia. and a 5-ft. bright tin-plated 
double-bronze braided-tube system with 
copper bulb. 

Price: $11 to $17. Delivery: immediate 
to 45 days. 

H. O. Trerice Co., 1420 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (P.W., 7/20/59) 


Speed Reducer 
Has Adjustable Torque Arms 


Double-reduction shaft-mounted speed 
reducer has a special design that pro- 
vides a simple method of taking up belt 
stretch from the primary drive. Adjust- 
able torque arms rotate the reduction 
unit around its output shaft and thereby 
increase or decrease the center dis- 
tance between belt pulleys. It is available 
in reduction ratios of 13-1 and 20-1 in 6 
capacities to handle fractional to 40-hp. 
drives. It is adaptable to slow speed ma- 
chinery. 

Price: From $115. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

American Pulley Co., 4214 Wissa- 
hickon Ave., Phila., Pa. (P.W., 7/20/59) 


Router 


Works Laminated Plastics 


High-speed router designed for one- 
hand routing of laminated plastics. Solves 
problems of intricate, precision cutting, 
routing, trimming, grooving, and sawing 
Formica, Micarta, Bakelite, etc. It weighs 
5% lb. and can be adjusted while operat- 
ing to square edge milling and simultane- 
ous bevel or contour milling of same 
edge. Operates on 110 v. ac. or dc. and 
comes equipped with 16-ft. heavy-duty 
cord. 

Price: $77.50. Delivery: 6 wks. 

Import Tool Co., 9520 Garfield Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. (P.W., 7/20/59) 


Purchasing Week 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JULY 20-26 


The steel strike has thrown a smokescreen around some of the technologi- 
cal strides the industry is making. 


There have been no really true technological breakthroughs since the 
Industrial Revolution. The end product, steel, still starts with the same raw 
material (coke, iron ore, limestone), still is processed in a blast furnace to 
make pig iron, still goes through a Bessemer converter or open hearth. Steel- 
makers have nibbled at the process, and through the years made improve- 
ments here and there. 

The really big steps only now are beginning to show. 

When it finally does come the new technology is not likely to cut the cost 
of steel. That’s too much to ask for. Maybe it will hold the line for a while. 
But, what it will do is make more steel available faster. 


For some time steel has looked for a one-step process that would turn iron 
ore into steel—the so-called direct-reduction process. Most promising re- 
cently has been Bethlehem’s hydrogen process. It eliminates the blast furnace 
and its product, iron. But it still has bugs. 


Now a new process for direct reduction has steel men interested. A mix 
of iron ore and alloy powder is heated in a furnace to produce steel. Secret 
is in the alloy powder. It helps make the reduction according to the process’ 
developer, International Ore Processing Co. In a small-scale operation it 
has produced steel ingots in 35 min. And cost is said to be considerably 
less than conventional techniques. 


It will take time, though, for steelmen to study the process and analyze 
its product. If first probings look good there’s still quite a gap between a 
new process announcement and large-scale production. 

Steel can’t afford to scrap present processes overnight. It’s just too costly. 
The trend has been to steadily improve processes and equipment. When the 
steel producers do go in for expansion, though, they may be able to get 
more capacity for their dollar with the International process or other proc- 
esses like it. 

By the same token, these developments open the way for smaller com- 
panies, either to get into the specialty alloy business, or perhaps even as raw 
material suppliers to big steel. 


Overseas, use of oxygen in processing has increased steel yields. U. S. 
producers, too, are jumping on the oxygen bandwagon. 

Most recent innovation on the U. S. scene is a Swedish oxygen steel- 
making process licensed to Dravo Corp. for exploitation. It doesn’t elimi- 
nate the blast furnace, but it does replace the open hearth and at a much 
lower cost. 

The heart of the process equipment looks something like a Bessemer con- 
verter except that it rotates. Rotation speeds up steel making. 


Both the blast furnace and the open hearth will be fashionable for some 
time. But steelmen are turning to automation for better yields. 


Much of the blast furnace’s operation is already automatic. But a com- 
pletely automated operation is yet to come. Systems under consideration 
use tape or punched car programs for control. A computer likely also will 
be included in the system. It will oversee the entire operation, make cor- 
rections where necessary based partly on analysis of the furnace’s contents 
and partly on its own observations of the furnace’s operations. 


The trouble, though, with getting the most from automation is under- 
standing what goes on inside a blast furnace. 


For over a hundred years, its operation has been largely empirical. Too 
many of the thermal and chemical reactions, taking place, including some of 
the basic ones, have yet to be formularized. At least the basic reactions will 
have to be identified before a computer system is turned loose. This is one 
of the most pressing problems steel researchers are working on in their efforts 
at more automation. 


The same kind of thinking on automation will eventually extend to include 
other steelmaking operations: open hearth, soaking pit, oxygen converter. 
The objective: higher yields from existing equipment, better quality contro! 
of the product. 

Elsewhere, in particular rolling mills, automation is much in evidence. 
In most installations a punched card controls roll settings, mill speeds, and 
movement of the ingot through the mill. 
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Magnetic Separator 
Removes Magnetic Materials 


Cross belt magnetic sepa- 
rator removes magnetic ma- 
terials from nonferrous 
powders, such as ore con- 
centrates or glass sands. 
Cross belts above the main 
conveyor can be adjusted to 
pick up the desired amount 
of ferrous material. Sizes up 
to 2 ft. wide. 

Price: $2,000. Delivery: 
3 to 4 wk. 

Magnetic Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., 840 Van Houten 
Ave., Clifton, N. J., (7/20/ 
59) 


Cut-Out Letters 
For Plant Displays 


Cut-out letters can be used 
to make plant displays and 
posters and to improve ap- 
pearance of bulletin board. 
They are made of cardboard 
and come in red, black, green, 
yellow, blue, and white. Can 
be mounted with adhesive. 

Price: $1. (180 2-in. or 
240 1%-in. letters) and $2. 
(150 4-in. letters). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Mutual Aids, Dept. 225, 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (P.W., 7/20/ 
59) 


Battery Modules 
Meet Many Requirements 


Three standard basic cells 
with amp.-hr. capacities of 
220, 125, and 75 can be 
put together in a_ variety 
of arrangements to meet 
practically any battery re- 
quirement. The cells fit into 
standardized base frames that 
dovetail together. 


Price: 2 v., $6.50 (75 
amp.-hr.); $9.65 (125); and 
$16. (220). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 


Scranton Cellomatic Bat- 
tery Corp., Archbald, Pa. 
(P.W.,7/20/59) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Filament—Indefinite length fiber. For 
instance: filament rayon, nylon, acetate. 
Also a single strand of a synthetic fiber as 
it emerges from a tiny hole in a device 
called a spinneret. Spinneret is immersed 
in a solution which hardens filament. 


Stable fiber—Filaments cut to a speci- 
fied length. One type of fiber may be 
blended with others to produce desired 
yarn or cloth effects. 


Yarn—Fibers or filaments, either nat- 
ural or manmade, twisted together to 
form a continuous strand. Can be used 
in knitting, weaving, plaiting, braiding, 


Textile Terms (Part 1) 


or in other ways to make the textile 
fiber. 

Yarn is made on a spinning frame 
which continuously distributes and twists 
any type of fiber with the same or varying 
staple length into a continuous length. 
Twisting maintains the relative positions 
of the individual fibers while it gives 
strength to the yarn, 

Preparation for spinning includes 
blending, and treating to secure an even 
distribution of fibers. Yarns have a 
definite numbering or sizing system based 
on the number of standard yardage 
hanks (bundle or skein of yarn) contained 
in one pound. (P.W., 7/20/59) 
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New Materials and Design Let Two Belts (above) 
Do the Work of Three (right). Major Makers Have 
Re-rated Their Belts, So You Will Find That . . . 


New V-Belts are Now 40% Stronger, 


V-belts now on the market do 40% 
more work and cost no more than their 
recent predecessors. In the past few 
months almost every belt manufacturer 
has come out with a new line designed 
to cut the cost of drives up to 20%. Gates 
Rubber Co. started it all off last January 
with its “Super HC” belts, and since 
then the other producers have followed 
suit. 

Although some of the belts cost more, 
they cut down on the number of expen- 
sive sheaves (grooved pulleys) that are 
needed. As the comparison chart on the 
facing page shows, this means an over- 
all saving for the P. A. buying drives. 
Gates the number one volume producer 
has come up with a wholly new belt de- 
sign (see drawing below), while Dayton. 
Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, and 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber have 
switched materials and manufacturing 
processes. 

The manufacturers queried by PurR- 
CHASING WEEK stated that they do not 
expect any general increase in belt prices 
in the immediate future. 

The belting industry is taking two ap- 
proaches to the belt question in order to 
cover both the new equipment and belt 
replacement markets. The redesigned 
belts use different sheaves from the older 
belts and savings offered by new belts 
would not be enough to offset the cost of 
replacing old sheaves. Although Gates 
is the only major company to market a 
new design belt to date, industry ob- 
servers expect that their new design will 
soon become the standard for new equip- 
ment installations. 

Increased capacity of standard belts 
offered by most manufacturers tells a 
different story. Designed for the replace- 
ment market, they are the same size and 
shape as standard belts, can handle 40% 
more horsepower, and cost no more. Belt 
manufacturers at one time marketed a 
standard V-belt line plus a premium belt 
rated higher than the standard at more 
cost. In effect, all their belts now meet 
the old “premium” specifications, but at 
the standard cost. 

These new belts offer four advantages 
when used to replace worn belts on old 
drives: 

1. You can leave some grooves empty 
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on the sheaves when you replace current 
drives and hence save money on the belts. 


2. You can use the same number of 


belts, and expect to get a longer life from 
the drive. 


3. You can use the same number of 
belts but get more capacity from your 
machine without straining the drive. 


4. You can change to a more powerful 
motor, still using the same drive. 

Companies are getting this new strength 
out of standard design belts by using 
synthetic fibers (such as Dacron) and by 
new manufacturing processes. Although 
some manufacturers will not admit it 
publicly, most of them are using Dacron 
and other synthetic fibers in the re-rated 
belts. Here is what some manufacturers 
have to say about their new lines: 


®@ Gates claims that its standard design 
“Vulco Rope” gives 40% more load car- 
rying ability and will give longer service. 


@ Goodyear says that new materials 
and processing developments have allowed 
it to upgrade specifications 40%. The 
company claims that the new belts will 
allow design of new drives using one- 
third fewer belts and sheave grooves. 


@ Dayton says that it has re-rated its 
standard line because research has proved 
that the standard line was previously 
under-rated. 


@U. S. Rubber claims that automated 
production equipment at its Philadel- 
phia plant has made a 40% increase pos- 
sible. Cords of each belt now are 
processed through a cord treatment ma- 
chine that impregnates them with latex. 


® Boston Woven Hose & Rubber has 
shifted its entire production to neoprene 
reinforced with Dacron fiber. 


Gates placed its newly designed belt 
on the market early this year. It sells 
under the trade name “Super HC.” 
Dodge Mfg. incorporates it into its 
drives under the name “Dyna-V.” An- 
other manufacturer, Durkee-Atwood, in- 
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THREE BELTS do the work of five. Arched top of the new design prevents distortion of 
the tensile section when the belt bends over the sheave. Concave sidewall of the new 
belt straightens when it is bent over the sheave so that wear is uniformly distributed. 
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B | 
ELTS SHEAVES ame COST 


O.D. O.D. HP T 
Driver Driven (LBS.) Per hp Per Drive 


Number Size 


j 

Conventional | 
Drive A42S 4.15” 8.95” : ; 24.7 $5.91 | 

j 


New Drive 3V400| 3.35”| 8.00” ; ' $4.50 | $22.50 


% SAVING | | | | | | | | < 
et oe 2d | | Po 23.8% | 17.8% 
ze ves | | 
Daté: Dodge Mfg. Co 


Comparison, Illustrated at left-3 hp, 1750 rpm, 2.41 to 1 ratio 


ost No More 


troduced a similar line May Ist. 

Both use a new design and 
new materials to get more power 
out of a smaller belt. The new 
belts are narrower and have a 
deeper cross section. They re- 
quire narrower and smaller pul- 
leys, but pack up to three times 
the horsepower capacity into the 
same space. 

Gates says that the new drives 
reduce: width of belt and pul- 
leys, diameter of sheaves, center 
distances between power’ sure ROADWAY’S 27,000 MILES OF CERTIFICATED ROUTES 
and machine drives, and over-all 
costs (about 20% ). Because 50% 
less space is needed for the drives PROVIDE DIRECT SINGLE-LINE SERVICE 
substantial savings in metal hous- 
ings, belt guards, and auxiliary 


equipment ean be expected. TO 15,757 DIFFERENT POINTS WHICH INCLUDE 


Because the life of belt de- 


once er i cong af en 8 OF THE 10 LARGEST METROPOLITAN 


on the tensile strength of the belt, 


the new drives with their small 

sheaves can be expected to last AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
longer. The smaller sheaves also 
permit an increase in the range of 
speeds at which V-belts can be 
applied—this opens up a host of 
new applications. Reduction in 
the face width of the sheave re- 
duces sheave overhang and bear- 
ing load. 

Working for Standardization 


Gates is doing all it can to 
standardize the new belt. The 
company has chosen three belt 
widths instead of the five that the ™ ss 
industry has had for years. The exrress) 
industry’s 125 standard lengths 7 
will be reduced to 80 or 90. 

Especially interesting to P.A.’s 
is the simplification in ordering 
made possible by the new belt. 
In the past, V-belts have been 
specified by their pitch dimen- 
sion, (an engineering definition 
with little bearing on the actual 
dimension of the belt). Under 
this system it was impossible for 
a shop man to take rule or tape, 
measure his sheave or belt and 
then place a requisition for a new 
belt. 

Under the new nomenclature, 
the outside diameter of the sheave 
and the outside circumference of 
the belt are sufficient ordering 
information. The first part of 
the belt catalogue number tells 
how wide it is, the second sec- 
tion gives the circumference in ‘ 
tenths of an in. For example: \ 
A 3V355 belt is a belt % in. wide " 
and 35.5 in. long. A 5V belt is ‘ 

Ye in. across the top, and a 7V ' 


belt, % in. wy HOUSTON 
Since 46 of the new belts will £ Bap, SAN ANTONIO 
do the work of 123 old models,| ‘ A ig ONS ce 


the user will be able to stock 


fewer replacement belts and save Write for shipping information that suits your needs. 

on inventory carrying charges. 
Manufacturers queried by Pur-|_ ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC. ¢ 147 PARK STREET © AKRON, OHIO 

CHASING WEEK state that they do / 

not expect any increase in belt 

prices within the immediate fu- 

ture. 
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Here's How One P.A. Solved 
A Raft of New-Plant Problems 


Athens, Ga.—You’re a 29-year-old purchasing agent... You’ve 
been in purchasing three and one-half years . . . Your company 
plans a multi-million plant in the Southeast . . . a purchasing agent 
has to be picked for the new plant. . . you get the nod. . . From 
there on in, it’s your baby . .. What should you do? 


Jack Kuney, P.A. at Westinghouse’s 
new Athens, Ga., distribution-transformer 
plant, was in just that spot in August 
1957. He was supervisory buyer of fabri- 
cated parts at the company’s Sharon, Pa., 
plant. Then he was named P.A. for the 
Athens plant. 

First move Kuney made after getting 
the new job was a lateral one—to super- 
visory buyer of capital equipment at 
Sharon. This would help ready him for 
the trials of purchasing millions in new 
equipment for the Athens plant. 

Kuney realized that nine months before 
start of production was none too early to 
start selecting key men for his new pur- 
chasing staff in Athens. 

A. C. Howell, a buyer for the com- 
pany’s standard central division, was 
picked by Kuney to represent purchasing 
in the advance Westinghouse team that 
moved into Athens when the new plant 
building was less than one-third com- 
pleted. 

Kuney says, “I picked Howell because 
he had wide experience in buying com- 
modities for manufacture of electrical 
equipment. And he was well versed in 
Westinghouse purchasing policies and 
wouldn't hesitate to make necessary de- 
cisions on his own.” 

Arriving in Athens, Howell occupied 
an office in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. There he began handling his 
main advance-party assignment—seeing 
new vendors. 


Started Screening Early 


As Kuney puts it, “I sent him down 
early because vendors usually jump the 
gun. If we hadn’t had a purchasing man 
on the scene, vendors’ reps would have 
been adding to the confusion out at the 
construction site. 

“With Howell there, we could—at 
long range—do some important vendor 
screening and educating, and at the same 
time keep vendors of non-construction 
commodities off the plant site.” 

Back in Sharon, Kuney was working 
with factory planning engineers on the 
purchase of capital equipment for the 
new plant. 

Kuney tackled the job with this thought 
in mind—‘“Reduce the variables wherever 
possible.” 

Spelled out, this means Kuney wanted 
to minimize confusion and possible chaos 
resulting from: 

1. Working with new transportation— 
truck and freight lines unfamiliar with 
problems of handling components and 
supplies for a transformer plant; 

2. Feeding capital equipment and con- 
struction materials to a new location 800 
miles distant, making sure it arrived on 
time, and was properly received, handled, 
and installed; 

3. Working with new vendors of sup- 
plies and minor equipment. For the pur- 
chase of capital equipment, the decision 
was to stick with proven vendors. Thus 
there would be no need for much investi- 
gation or testing. The first step in making 
these purchases was to obtain from fac- 
tory planning engineers the function of 
each machine in the new plant. 

Then Kuney contacted reliable vendors. 
asking for preliminary proposals. 

When the first proposals were in, he 
discussed the cost estimates with factory 
planning men. Next step was to get com- 
plete specs from factory planning, and 
send them to the then-narrowed list of 
vendors. 

Kuney and the engineers talked price 
and machine specs at great length. But 
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Kuney then went further. He carefully 
checked how well each supplier was set up 
in the Southeast to supply service and 
spare parts to the Athens plant, once the 
plant swung into production. 

While still in Sharon, Kuney began pre- 
solving some of his transportation prob- 
lems because one of his responsibilities at 
Athens would be to supervise plant ship- 
ping operations—both incoming and out- 
going. 

Kuney and his staff analyzed the truck 
and rail lines serving the Sharon plant. 
From these contacts, and from working 
with the headquarters traffic department 
and with transportation men at the com- 
pany’s Hampton, S. C., plant, Kuney got 
a clear idea of which truck and rail lines 
could best answer Westinghouse’s needs 
in the Southeast. 


Mass of Variables 


The pieces of capital equipment being 
bought were in themselves a mass of 
variables. As the plant building grew, the 
equipment began arriving. Pinpoint 
identification of each item was a must. 

Kuney worked with factory planning 
engineers to develop a simple code to 
identify specific pieces of equipment to 
anyone, anywhere in the Westinghouse 
organization. 

Kuney says, “It was almost inevitable 
that some of the equipment ordered for 
Athens would be delivered to some other 
Westinghouse plant, or otherwise mis- 
routed. But we reduced this problem to 
a minimum. 

“A typical piece of equipment might 
be coded 76 - 6111 - 472 - 688. The 76 
was for the Athens plant. Any receiver 
anywhere in the Westinghouse organiza- 
tion could recognize it. 

The 6111 was the item’s appropriation 
number. The 472 identified the project 
at Athens that would use this equipment. 
All numbers after the project number 
identified sub-parts of that project. 

“The significant thing about this sys- 
tem was it was universal. The number 
was meaningful to accounting, factory 
planning, receiving, and purchasing. The 


‘ 


same code number for a given item was 
used for engineers’ plans, purchase orders, 
receiving records, and the vendors’ ship- 
ping papers. It left little room for con- 
fusion.” 

Kuney knew he could use many of his 
old contacts for capital equipment and 
for transportation. But supplies would 
best come from Southeastern sources. 


Another to Georgia 


So Kuney sent another advance-eche- 
lon buyer to Georgia to check out sources 
of plant supplies. He picked E. M. 
Taylor from Sharon plant’s purchasing 
department, because Taylor was familiar 
with the South. Originally from Tampa, 
Fla., Taylor had worked out of Atlanta 
as a machine-tool salesman, and as a 
salesman for an_ industrial-distribution 
house. 

Taylor knew the problems of machine- 


shop engineering. And he knew Southern 


1. Get a purchasing man on the scene 
early in the game—not long after 
beginning plant construction. 


2. Include in your purchasing team a 
man familiar with the area around 
the new plant. He will be in- 
valuable as a vendor-contact, and 
a trouble-shooter during the equip- 
ment-installation period. 


3. Use tried-and-true sources for big- 
dollar purchases for the new plant 
wherever possible. Save the ven- 
dor-experimenting until after the 
plant is in operation, and the main 
confusion is over. 


4. Don’t forget climate: What will 
temperature changes do to your 
raw materials during transporta- 
tion from vendor to the new plant? 


5. Don’t try to spread your plant- 
supplies business too thin. Pick 
three or four industrial supply 
houses in the area, and ask other 
salesmen to call less frequently 
unless they have a specific pro- 
posal to discuss. After a year or 


Dos and Don'ts for New-Plant P.A.’s 


two, take a new look at your sup- 
pliers, and change around if de- 
sirable. 


6. Materials and supplies you buy 
will be all new to employees you 
hire at the new plant. Work out 
an orientation schedule, with reg- 
ular classes to acquaint the new 
people with your purchasing poli- 
cies and items you buy. 


7. When buying capital equipment, 
negotiate contracts to include in- 
stallation and debugging. 


8. Set up a common code for identify- 
ing all equipment items for the 
new plant. Code should be the 
same on purchase orders, receiv- 
ing instructions, engineers’ plans, 
and vendors’ invoices. 


9. Wherever possible, stick with 
proven common carriers. If there’s 
a dollar advantage in a switch- 
over, investigate it after the plant 
is in production, and you have a 
chance to experiment without pro- 
moting chaos. 
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CORRODED SHIPMENTS of electrical steel rolls posed an early purchasing problem. 
Special gondola cars developed by railroads solved problem for P.A. Kuney, right. 


sources of supply for shop equipment and 
supplies. 

He moved into Howell’s office, and be- 
gan contacting vendors in seven South- 
eastern states. 

Later, Taylor organized a survey of 
industrial-supply houses. Every dis- 
tributor within a 200-mile radius of 
Athens was investigated. Each was asked 
details of his company’s physical size, 
dollars of inventory carried, number of 
manufacturers’ lines carried, number of 
employees (and their responsibilities), and 
a list of companies with which the dis- 
tributor was currently doing business. 
The Westinghouse vendor survey also 
asked for a financial statement from each 
distributor, which was checked with a 
Dun & Bradstreet report. 

With this information, the Westing- 
house purchasing men narrowed the field 
to four supply houses. Three were 70 
miles from the plant, one 200 miles. 

Salesmen from other supply houses 
were asked to call less frequently unless 
they had something specific to discuss. 
After this program has been in effect a 
year, Kuney intends to notify houses in 
addition to the chosen four that he is 
ready to take a new look at the indus- 
trial-supply situation and perhaps choose 
a few new distributors. 

Kuney says, “This system makes sense, 
because we have enough business to 
justify first-class service from these four 
suppliers. If we dealt with dozens of 
suppliers, none would have enough in- 
terest to give us the service we need. Also, 
when you limit suppliers like this, you 
limit the number of salesmen making 
regular calls on the buyers.” 

As construction work continued on the 
new Athens plant, more and more West- 
inghouse personnel arrived on the scene. 
The permanent offices were’t finished yet, 
so the new arrivals at the new plant site 
set up offices in completed areas of the 
plant itself. 

Realizing that new furniture would be 
far from new by the time it was dragged 
and banged around the plant for several 
months, arrangements were made with 
a local furniture dealer to warehouse new 
office furniture, and to rent other furni- 
ture as needed. When a Westinghouse 
quality-control man arrived in Athens, 
he was simply asked what he needed, 
and rental furniture was delivered from 
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the dealer’s warehouse. Only when the 
permanent offices were finished was the 
new office equipment delivered and the 
rented units returned. 

Before completion of the plant, Howell 
also was in charge of purchasing for a 
production operation in Athens. Engi- 
neers had set up classes for new employees 
in an old schoolhouse. The school turned 
out components that were later used in ac- 
tual transformers. So Howell actually 
had a small plant-procurement program 
on his hands long before the Athens 
plant was finished. 

When Jack Kuney moved to Athens 
in January 1958, his planning six months 
earlier already was paying off. 

Taylor, the machine-tool and indus- 
trial supply expert, was coordinating in- 
stallation operations in the plant. As 
Kuney puts it, “When a machine comes in 
for installation, there’s frequently a 
gasket or bolt or connector missing. 
Taylor was on the scene as a purchasing 
man who could speak machine-shop 
language. He saved time and temper of 
the engineers by understanding what was 
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needed, and knowing how to get it there 
in a hurry.” 
Howell, at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, was busy expediting deliveries 
of pre-production materials and supplies. 
Southern sources of raw materials were 
showing up—lumber from Birmingham, 
hardware items from an Athens vendor, 
etc. 

Along with Kuney came C. M. Zim- 
merman, section supervisor of purchas- 
ing and financial control of inventory, and 
A. N. Dodds, a steel buyer. 

Zimmerman and Dodds were no late- 
comers to the planning-for-Athens task. 
Earlier in the year they had obtained a 
specific production schedule from pro- 
duction planning. This helped them de- 
termine material requirements for the 
transformer styles to be made in the 
Athens plant. 

Zimmerman also developed an inven- 
tory stock-turn objective from which he 
determined quantities of components 
and raw materials needed, as well as a 
schedule of shipments. 


Inventory Control Important 


Inventory control was and is a part 
of the purchasing department. Kuney 
says, “We wanted to weld inventory con- 
trol and purchasing into one unit, to 
eliminate every possible area of con- 
fusion. 

“We now have buyers (called com- 
modity managers) who have a turnover 
objective for each commodity. The buyer 
manages dollar inventory of each item, 
and actual buying of the item. 

“Fach buyer has a stock controller 
who calculates economical ordering quan- 
tities for each commodity, interprets pro- 
duction schedules, and analyzes past ac- 
tivity.” 

When the Athens plant went into pro- 
duction in April 1958, Kuney’s planning 
worked well on anticipated problems. But, 
as with any new operation, there were 
last-minute bugs to be worked out. 

Coils of electrical steel, shipped to 
Athens from the North, were coming in 
corroded. Sharon hadn’t had this prob- 
lem. But the trip from a cold climate to a 
temperate one caused special problems. 

The Westinghouse transportation de- 
partment worked with the railroads to 
build six special gondolas. Each gon- 
dola has a custom-made cradle, with 
two specially-vented covers. Result: no 
more rusted coils. 


Transportation Weak at First 


Transportation for incoming raw ma- 
terials and components, in the first 
months of production, wasn’t as satis- 
factory as Kuney expected. Damage- 
in-transit figures were too high, says 
Kuney. “Southern carriers weren’t fa- 
miliar with the commodities we use. So 
we had to do a bit of selecting and edu- 
cating. 

“We contacted all of our suppliers and 
suggested that they use one of a group of 
carriers we knew handled our material 
properly. 

“And, on all f.o.b. purchases, I started 
naming a specific carrier. 

“After the first three months of pro- 
duction, our instructions and advice be- 
gan to catch on. Now the problem has 
been minimized.” 


Needed Secretarial Help 


Moving his department into a new 
town meant recruiting secretarial help. 
Kuney says, “We like the girls in the de- 
partment to do as much of the routine 
buying work as possible. So we tried to 
hire secretaries who weren’t too shy or 
sensitive to work with suppliers and their 
representatives via telephone. 

“The only real problem we’ve had is 
familiarizing the girls with engineering 
terminology and the items we buy. Early 
in the game, C. M. Zimmerman (Kuney’s 
purchasing supervisor) held classes run- 
ning 2 hour per week, for 12 weeks. He 
dismantled a distribution transformer, dis- 
cussing each part. Now the girls aren't 
dealing with mystical, unknown quanti- 
ties when they do bookwork on compo- 


PURCHASE PRICES of items used in shop were posted clearly, as part of plant’s ed- 
ucational program. Purchasing department noted prices to emphasize possible losses. 


nents or raw materials. 
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A. O. Smith Completing $2 Million Expansion 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A. O. Smith 
Corp. is completing a $2 million 
expansion of its process equip- 
ment division to handle the de- 
mands of the petroleum, petro- 
chemical, power, atomic energy, 
and manufacturing industries of 
the nation. 

Industry’s requirements today 
point to vessels having wall 
thicknesses of 6 to 10 in., 10 to 
12-ft. diameters, and weights up 
to 200 tons. And A. O. Smith 


officials foresee bigger sizes in 
the future. 
A. O. Smith gave the following 


MAJOR NEW EQUIPMENT such as 
this Niles boring and turning mill 
will enable A. O. Smith to ma- 
chine big process jobs which for- 

merly had to be subcontracted. 
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marketing reasons for expanding 
its division: 

1. Anticipated rise in demand 
for more and heavier atomic 
energy equipment components. 


2. Increases of high pressure 
applications by chemical firms, 
and increased number of com- 
panies entering the high pressure 
chemical business. 

3. Higher octane demand in 
gasoline that has resulted in cata- 
lytic reformer demands for higher 
pressure in parts of the refineries. 


4. Petroleum refineries’ labora- 


tories are working on hydrogena- 
tion of various oils which will 
show future demands of large 
pressure vessels operating from 
2,000 to 5,000 Ib. pressure. 


5. Power industries’ tendencies 
toward feedwater heaters of 
higher pressures. 


6. Demands are expected from 
press manufacturers for heavy 
accumulators. 


7. Both standard and special 
heat exchangers are tending to- 
ward welded-in tube bundles of 
increasing length. 


Thompson to Build Plant 
For Missile Components 


Bell, Calif.—A $2 million air- 
craft and missile components 
plant to be built in Orange 
County will take over the opera- 
tions of Thompson Ramo Woold- 
ridge Inc.’s Tapco Division plants 
at Long Beach and Bell. 

The new plant, in Anaheim, 
Calif., will be located on a 48- 
acre site, which will allow three 
times the expansion of the pres- 
ently planned facilities. Facilities 
will include an office building, a 
research and development build- 
ing, and a manufacturing plant. 

The plant will turn out the fol- 
lowing products: hydraulic hard- 


ware such as_ accumulators, 
reservoirs, linear and rotary acu- 
ators, boosters and valves for air- 
craft and missiles, as well as 
structural members for aircraft 
and rocket motor cases for mis- 
siles. 


Acrylic Ester Plant Set 


Freeport, Texas—Dow Badi- 
sche Chemical Co. plans to pro- 
duce acrylic acid and methyl, 
ethyl, butyl, and other acrylic 
esters at a plant under construc- 
tion here. 

The plant, on a site adjacent 
to the Dow Chemical Texas di- 
vision, is expected to start pro- 
duction next January. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
tion ate into stockpile shipments. 

@When the walkout started 
last Wednesday, steel warehouse 
inventories were at a record 3.7- 
million tons. Robert G. Welch, 
executive vice president of the 
American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, said steel service centers 
“will be able to care for normal 
requirements of large and small 
consumers for approximately 60 
days before anything other than 
spot shortages occur.” Only flat 
rolled products were in relatively 
tight supply, but not in all areas. 


® Foreign steel suppliers 
seemed anxious to do business; 
but at the onset of the strike, 
brokers indicated no great surge 
in ordering because of the time 
element and apparent consumer 
confidence in the availability of 
steel from their own supplies and 
warehouse sources. Prices -for 
some, but not all, import prod- 
ucts rose above domestic quota- 
tions in Chicago and in the West. 


® Adolph G. Ruediger, chair- 
man of the N.A.P.A. steel com- 
mittee, said his reports indicated 
that most firms with only 30-day 
backlogs were those that use lit- 
tle steel in their manufacturing 
operations or scheduled plant va- 
cations during the crucial walk- 
out period. He stressed the ap- 
parent adequacy of warehouse 
supplies and minimized the effect 
of the strike up to 30 days. 


@Chester F. Ogden, Detroit 
Edison vice president and chair- 
man of the N.A.P.A. Business 
Survey Committee, expressed the 
belief the strike would last four 
to six weeks. He believed the first 
firms likely to be hit by steel 
shortages would be smaller metal 
fabricators, followed soon by 
heavy equipment manufacturers 
such as transformer and switch- 
gear makers and materials han- 
dling equipment producers. 

While railroads, truckers, and 
other carriers announced worker 
layoffs almost simultaneously 
with the start of the steel mill 
shutdown, economic and indus- 
trial planners generally mini- 
mized the effect of even an eight- 
week strike on the national eco- 
nomic picture. 

Over-all steel stockpiles, while 
approximately 4 million tons less 
than supplies on hand at the start 
of the five-week walkout in 1956, 
appeared somewhat better dis- 
tributed this year, according to 
purchasing sources. This helped 
bolster the general optimism that 
broad impact of the supply cut- 
off would be delayed for six to 
eight weeks, perhaps longer, in 
most steel-consuming plants. 

Economists pointed out that 
while a two-month strike could 
seriously affect third quarter busi- 
ness, a robust fourth quarter 
seemed assured, with sufficient 
vitality to recoup all losses. 

Other points stressed in the 
over-all outlook were: 


@ The 35-day work stoppage 
in 1956 dropped manufacturing 
production four points in the 
July Federal Reserve Board pro- 
duction index but it rebounded 
to a new high in September and 
there was little measurable effect 
on industrial production for the 
quarter as a whole. 
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little effect on the general indus- 
trial indicators with Gross Na- 
tional Product and industrial out- 
put actually moving ahead on a 
quarterly basis despite five point 
drops in June and July. 

Economic observers agreed 
that the really serious effects 
from a steel walkout would hit 
after two months, as the scramb- 
ling for available supplies in- 
creases, layoffs spread in various 
manufacturing industries, and 
prices mount for industrial goods 
in increasing short supply. 

Here is a rundown of the in- 
dustry supply situation in vari- 
ous key cities: 

Atlanta—Little strike effect 
seen on big steel users here for at 
least 60-90 days. One spokes- 
man said: “This is one of the 
best-planned hedges that industry 
ever has conducted.” 

Chicago—Most of Chicago’s 
highly diversified industries were 


not expected to feel effects of 


Chart by Fotocast ©) 1959 UP | 


the strike unless it continues into 
the fall months. 

Cleveland — Major industries 
report 60-90 day inventories. 

Dallas—Construction projects 
have built up “pretty good in- 
ventory” and contractors expect 
no difficulty for several weeks. 
Other manufacturers estimated 
inventories good for 60 days to 
six months. 

Detroit—All automakers re- 
port heavy inventories. Chrysler 
indicated supplies sufficient “to 
take us into December produc- 
tion.” 

Los Angeles—Warehouses re- 
port a four-month supply. Manu- 
facturers have enough steel on 
hand to last six to eight weeks. 

San Francisco—Electronics in- 
dustries unworried. Some steel 
fabricators believe they can hold 
out two to three months. Food 
processors safe up to 10 months; 
other manufacturers estimate 30 
to 90 days. 


Washington—Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.), who has been 
on a two-year campaign against 
steel industry pricing, lashed out 
again at the industry on the eve 
of the steel strike last week. 

His target: a new quantity 
discount plan adopted last May 
on products sold out of steel 
warehouses (see P. W. May 18, 
59, p. 1). He threatened a Sen- 
ate investigation if further inquiry 
by his staff shows the change is 
“in fact working a serious injury” 
on small buyers. 

Kefauver’s speech on the Sen- 
ate floor centered on the thesis he 
and other Democratic liberals 
urged during the industry-union 
contract negotiations—that the 
industry can afford, out of current 
earnings, a wage increase limited 
to productivity gains, without 
raising steel prices. 

The new discount plan, ac- 
cording to Kefauver, has caused 
a “substantial increase in price 
to many small buyers.” For this 
reason, he said, he is “skeptical” 
of the industry’s claim it is fight- 
ing inflation by refusing to agree 
to United Steelworker Union de- 
mands for a wage increase. 

The attack on the warehouse 
pricing plan was immediately 
countered by Earl L. Simanek, 
district manager of U. S. Steel’s 
Pittsburgh Supply division. Sim- 
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anek argued “there is no reason 


Warehouse Quantity Discount Plan 
Hit by Kefauver as Discriminatory 


why every fabricator from largest 
to smallest should not be able to 
cut his steel costs under this new 
pricing system.” 

But Kefauver said complaints 
received by his Antitrust & 
Monopoly Subcommittee from 
small manufacturers show that 
the plan has caused increases of 
$25 and $35 a ton and even 
more. He admits that the plan 
actually reduces prices on certain 
fast-moving products and _ that 
large buyers and those with their 
own facilities to store large 
amounts of goods probably will 
not be hurt by the new plan. 

But Kefauver charges there is 
an “undoubtedly sizeable, num- 
ber of small businesses’”—includ- 
ing small machine shops, repair 
and maintenance shops, manu- 
facturers of a host of small and 
relatively simple items—‘‘who do 
not possess the storage facilities 
to order and store large quantities 
of each particular steel product 
which they require. For such 
steel users the increase in price 
may be quite substantial.” 

Under the old method of ware- 
house pricing, the total amount 
ordered—regardless of the num- 
ber of different products involved 
—determined the size of the dis- 
count. Under the new procedure, 
the amount of each steel product 
ordered—not the total amount— 
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(Continued from page 1) 
we have had either price increases or a substantial squeeze on 
profits.” 

In the first half of 1959, new wage pacts granted increases 
concentrated in the 7-10¢ an hr. bracket and in the 13-15¢ an 
hr. bracket plus some fringe benefits—although many were 
above that range. Yet, at the same time, productivity has been 
increasing, tending to offset at least part of the added wage cost. 

Demand and cost pressures have hit numerous industrial 
products, but on the whole, industrial prices have remained 
fairly stable for a significant period. 

Thus, the steel wage pattern remains the key to 1959 what 
with important contracts in copper, aluminum, rubber, railroads, 
and meat packing awaiting their cue from that basic industry. 

That’s why willingness of the steel industry to risk a long 
strike chalked up an important plus on the side of the argument 
that the U. S. can thwart onset of a period of rapid price in- 
creases. 


Some of the most positive brakes to inflationary tendencies 
so far this year have included: 


© Rising industrial production. It hit a record high in June 
for the fourth consecutive month. True, an extended steel 
strike could nip the current peak (155) sharply, but another 
post-strike rise seemed assured. In the 1956-57 inflationary 
period, the Federal Reserve Board production index held nearly 
level. 


@ Tighter money. The average rate of interest charged by 
large New York City banks on business loans was substantially 
higher in June than in March—4.63% compared to 4.22 in 
March and 3.80 a year ago. The F.R.B. already has tightened 
the money supply to the point that it is being attacked by many 
who apparently would ignore economic stability to promote 
growth and boom. Credit soon may be a privilege among 
favored bank customers, providing another reason for cautious 
inventory purchasing. 


@ Government spending. Congressional leaders, paced by 
the Eisenhower Administration, kept the lid on the wilder spend- 
ing programs demanded by less cautious legislators who did not 
believe the nation’s economic acceleration had pulled it out 
of recession. This has been one major point of restraint in a 
critical area. 


@ Farm prices. These have shown persistent weaknesses since 
last year. The decline seems likely to continue, offsetting to 
some extent increases that may occur in industrial prices. 
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Free Traders, Protectionists Clash 


Over Low-Priced Foreign Imports 


Washington—Protectionists and free traders clashed last week as 


the Senate tackled the question 
itself out of world markets and 
imports. 

The 


of whether the U.S. is pricing 
the effect of low-priced foreign 


Senate Banking Subcommittee opened sessions that also 


covered the parallel topic of the flight of American capital abroad to 


Tuggle Warns: Stop 
Transport Squabble 
Over Containerization 


(Continued from page |) 
demand” this kind of service. 

Tuggle promised that 1.C.C. 
will back up shippers in the 
matter. The I.C.C., he told the 
trailer manufacturers, is “solidly 
behind progress in the transporta- 
tion industry through the use of 
containers. 


‘Go-It-Alone’ Rapped 


“I respectfully submit,” Tuggle 
admonished, that “ ‘go-it-alone’ 
thinking represents a negative ap- 
proach to the matter and even 
more important it does not take 
into consideration the public in- 
terest and the overriding require- 
ment that the shipping public 
receive efficient, claim-free, eco- 
nomical, expeditious, and flexible 
service. This is a place and time 
for the olive branch to be ex- 
tended.” 

The commission, however, 
doesn’t intend to stand by and let 
containerization, and its associ- 
ated elements of piggyback serv- 
ice and volume rates, become a 
weapon to be used by trucks to 
beat rails, or vice versa. 


Not for Subterfuge 


“As an impartial referee in 
rate problems,” Tuggle warned, 
“it (the commission) intends to 
see that the container is not used 
as a subterfuge or device for cut- 
throat competition, and that the 
purpose behind container service 
remains at the level of better, 
more economical and more effi- 
cient service to the shipping and 
receiving public.” 

Two major problems must be 
licked in order to achieve con- 
tainerization on an_ integrated 
basis Tuggle said. The first is to 
standardize equipment so that it 
can be freely interchanged be- 
tween carriers. The second is 
the manner of pricing intermode 
services. 

Industry committees are mak- 
ing progress toward equipment 
standardization now, Tuggle 
pointed out. The committee on 
standardization of equipment of 
the National Defense Transporta- 
tion Association, for example, is 
working to get a standard set of 
lengths for containers that can be 
shipped by rail, highway, air or 
water. 


Trouble On Single Rate 


The matter of getting a single 
rate for moving containers, how- 
ever, faces stronger opposition. 
The shift to container rates means 
a departure from traditional rate 
setting, based largely on the value 
of goods hauled. There are a 
handful of such precedent setting 
rates awaiting approval by the 
L.C.C. now. 

Traditionally competing car- 
riers watch freight rates with the 
alertness of a flute player watch- 
ing a cobra. Changes that are 
likely to take a bite of competi- 
tive traffic are vigorously opposed 
before the I.C.C. 
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take advantage of lower labor 
costs. 

The two sides presented con- 
tradictory and often confusing 
evidence on just what the situa- 
tion is. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, however, both sides 
could apparently agree on several 
general points: 


@ The investment of U.S. cap- 
ital abroad is increasing. As of 
1957, the latest figures available, 
U.S. capital investment abroad 
totaled almost $60 billion. This 
figure is undoubtedly much higher 
now, perhaps by as much as $10 
or $12 billion. 


@ Many American companies 
are establishing plants abroad, or 
contracting with foreign firms, 
to manufacture goods for the 
American market with lower 
priced foreign labor. This is not- 
ably true for machinery and 
automotive groups, apparels, 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals, 
and a host of other industries. 

The hearings just sounded the 
opening guns on the subject. The 
Joint Economic Committee later 
this summer is going to make one 
of the most exhaustive public 
studies ever made on the subject. 

Representatives of the ma- 
chinery industry urged Congress 
to institute a sweeping new na- 
tional trade policy to meet 
stepped up competition from for- 
eign manufacturers. 

Charles W. Stewart, president 
of the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, charged that lack 
of an overall trade policy was 
leading to loss of markets both 
at home and abroad and resulting 
increasingly in flights of invest- 
ment capital abroad. 

Other witnesses also called for 
a stronger government action in 
the international finance and 
trade fields, including President 
Robert Cross of Cross Mfg. Co. 

Cross told the subcommittee 
that his firm, which employs 
about 400 people, is establishing 
a plant in Europe as the only way 
to meet foreign competition. 

Both Cross and Stewart were 
especially critical of high wage 
costs and labor featherbedding as 
giving foreign companies a strong 
lever to increase exports. 

Cross urged that a moratorium 
on wage increases be set until 
European countries raise their 
pay scales to those of the U. S. 

Solomon Barkin. research di- 
rector of the Textile Workers Un- 
ions of America, while taking 
vigorous issue with Stewart and 
Cross on the wage question, went 
all-out for a stiff new tariff policy 
on imports and the setting of a 
“safeguard” level of national pro- 
duction. 

But Charles P. Taft, general 
counsel for the Committee for a 
National Trade Policy,.urged the 
Senators not to upset present 
U.S. free trade policies. Taft 
contended that there is “little 
sound evidence” that the U.S. is 
either pricing itself out of world 
markets or that increasing pro- 
ductivity abroad is resulting in 
contraction of trade. Rather, he 
stated, trade is expanding. 


Turbine Prices Cut by Major Manufacturers 


(Continued from page |) 
connecting the action too closely 
to foreign imports, stressing that 
new level domestic prices still will 
be 40-50% above foreign quotes, 
due to labor costs. 

The price maneuvers opened 
last week with G.E. announcing 
cuts ranging from $1/kw. on 
large steam turbines for 200,000 
kw. units to $4/kw. on 600,000 
kw. units. It also revised its con- 
tract price adjustment claus? to 
waive the first 242% increase in 


Identical Bid Hearing 
Delayed for Records 


Philadelphia—The Justice De- 
partment has delayed federal 
grand jury hearings on identical 
bidding in the electrical equip- 
ment industry to give the 35 
subpoenaed firms more time to 
submit their voluminous records 
to the courts. 

The hearings, scheduled to 
open last Wednesday, were put 
off until mid-August. 

Antitrust attorney William 
Maher said that several com- 
panies, such as Westinghouse and 
General Electric, have experi- 
enced difficulty in gathering and 
arranging price and bidding rec- 
ords from their many plants 
across the country. 

Maher told PURCHASING WEEK 
that grand jury authorization, 
signed by U. S. Attorney General 
William P. Rogers, is broad 
enough to cover the whole field 
of pricing and bidding on pri- 
mary power generating, transmis- 
sion, and distribution equipment. 
The inquiry need not necessarily 
confine itself to T. V. A. com- 
plaints which sparked the action. 

The question appears to be 
whether the firms involved “con- 
spired” to fix prices quoted in 
sealed bids to governmert agen- 
cies. Maher remarked that the 
investigation could last 5-6 
months or longer. 


prices resulting from the B.L.S. 
price adjustment formula for each 
year of the sales contract. 

G.E. then announced price ad- 
justments on its line of smaller 
turbines designed specifically for 
the chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries, starting at 15% lower 
than handbook levels previously 
offered. 

The 242% price adjustment 
waiver next was applied to com- 
bustion gas turbines and gas 
turbine-generator units, and con- 
tract ceilings reduced to 10% 
for shipments within two years, 
20% for two to three years, and 
30% for three to four years, with 
certain exceptions. 

Similar price adjustment for- 
mula waivers and contract ceil- 
ings next were applied to medium 
range steam _turbine-generator 
units in the 2,500 kw. to 50,000 
kw. category. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
G.E.’s two major competitors, 
said they were “studying” the 
matter and “expected to remain 
competitive.” 

The electrical manufacturers 
quickly tried to quash reports 
that a price war, similar to the 
industry’s “white sale” a few 
years back, was simmering. 

A spokesman for one of the 
“Big Three” told PURCHASING 
WEEK that “this is all merely a 
matter of bringing prices into line 
with actual production costs.” 

G.E. said the price reductions 
on its large turbines were made 
possible by economies achieved 
through its new automated manu- 
facturing processes unveiled last 
month at the company’s large 
steam turbine-generator depart- 
ment in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Punched cards and magnetic 
tape control the multi-million 
dollar array of automated ma- 
chine tools that do everything 
from drilling holes to contouring 
steam turbine buckets. In addi- 
tion to cost reductions, lead time 


between completion of engineer- 
ing drawings and production has 
been “trimmed to the bone,” 
G.E. said. 

Westinghouse unveiled similar 
modernization advances last 
Thursday at its steam division 
plant in Lester, Pa. The com- 
pany has invested $21 million in 
new machine tools and has ex- 
panded and modernized facilities 
to “strengthen our competitive 
position” and to meet “the fore- 
casted increasing demand for 
large generating equipment.” 

Both companies said lower 
prices on small steam turbines 
were permitted by the develop- 
ment of “pre-engineered” basic 
components that can be manu- 
factured in many duplicate sets 
and assembled like building 
blocks in almost any combina- 
tion. 

Commenting on the series of 
reductions, Chet Ogden, vice 
president of purchasing for the 
Detroit Edison Co., said: 

“This is certainly a move in 
the right direction, and we’re 
happy to see it.” 

Private utilities have been cau- 
tiously sizing up foreign suppliers 
in hopes of solving the historical 
problem of spare parts and serv- 
ice. This was highlighted a week 
ago when Florida Power & Light 
invited a Swiss firm and an Eng- 
lish manufacturer to bid against 
Westinghouse and G.E. on a 
multi-million dollar turbogener- 
ator job (see P.W., July 13, °59, 
p. 1). 

A spokesman for Consolidated 
Edison told PURCHASING WEEK 
recently that “if prices for U.S. 
electrical equipment keep going 
up, we will seriously consider for- 
eign markets.” In the face of the 
new price reductions by Ameri- 
can manufacturers, the same 
source said: “Our position re- 
mains the same, but we’re glad to 
see more realistic prices appear- 
ing finally in the U.S. electrical 


industry.” 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Amount 
: of 
Item & Company Change 
INCREASES 
Fluorescent Lamps, 40 watt preheat, Westinghouse 
ES EE Ie ean 05 
I I nr a 10 
F40T12/CWX WW. WWX/HL W, D, unit........... 05 
F40T12/SW, BW. B. G, PK. GO, R, unit............. 20 
a ie adbeeokdiaedebees 10 
Bond Yellow Dye, CS, Direct, Ib.................00000. .08 
re CC PIITEN FONE, BE oc ccc secs sca csecsesec on 05 
ee vec g eae ndnesibves ensues 20 
Gasoline, reg., Mobil, dealer tnkwgn., gal.............. 005 
I et Bee es ee hinenennehc nes 005 
ES EEE STOOL ERLE 5 a Te 02 
NORRIE TPE ee i sen ve ant een ga .03 
REDUCTIONS 
Fir Plywood, 4-in. AD sanded, int., Simpson. mftbm.. . $7.00 
Casein, Argentine. carlots. Ib...................0cce eee 0025 
Alamine 336, Gencral Mills, earlots, Ib.................. 15 
I NE skh ky sis cv gee eaeneedeeneees 0013 
Zener Diodes, Motorola, 50 W., 50M62Z10-100Z10 100-+-. $1.70 
Oe Se $1.95 
SE ere re re $2.00 
SE, BP occ cce recess souesevccnnens $4.90 
NR PPE TET CET ee TTT Terre eee O15 
Steam Turbine Generators. G.E., 200,000 k.w., per k.w. $1.00 
ee SS POT CET ee eT Ce eee Te eee $1.50 
I MOE SIM 5 5 5.5.0 455d vie dod 91b0 8 0s OOO Be Hb 8 $2.00 
Moca sk heb besbeee rec denenenades $2.50 
I NR MIE sy 5 84,454 bach ood ois ONC 9 46 84 eb 8 es $3.00 
SS EOI TET ETTTCTCTT TET Tee $3.25 
kek eceeW Nese eeseseersi neces $3.50 
NE TET TTT ECCTOR TTT TLE TET Te $4.00 
Copper, refined, Custom Smelters, Ib.................4. 005 
ee PINES ORIEN OO oon 6a d.o5ics vcs s esse wesecesic O1 
ESE SS ere ere 0013 
ES, eee re ree 15 
TS ESET PET CCE TTETET TITLE CTT TCT 10 
Sodium Hyposulfite, crystals, ewt.............00 ce eeees 30 
i i GR i vis sedcercecestsneceeess 35 
I Re ea bk gs ows Koo e aC R RS ORS 80 
Polyethylene Bags, Dobeckmun, stock, 4x15 in., thous.. 05 
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New 
Price Reason 
$1.25 
$1.45 
$1.30 
$1.75 
$1.39 
$1.58 
A5 
$13.50 
162 
164 
149 
144 
$78.00 over supply 
1925 weak demand 
$1.20 
0713 
$12.90 
$14.95 
$15.45 
$23.60 
30) heavy stocks 
prod. economies 
prod. economies 
prod. economies 
prod, economies 
prod. economies 
prod. economies 
prod. economies 
prod. economies 
29 heavy stocks 
535 
1313 
$1.40 
$4.85 
$4.75 
$11.95 copper tag dip 
$27.35 copper tag dip 
$3.83 Mkt. competition 
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TV cameras, transmitters and receivers, punched card programming, electronic brains . . . Inland’s new 46’ 

Universal automatic slabbing mill is a far cry from the mills of yesteryear. At his fingertips, today’s mill opera- 

tor—Inland Slabber . . . 1959—has power and precision control never before achieved. Currently fed from six 

soaking pit batteries, this giant, new slabbing mill operates at a capacity of 1,800,000 tons per year. As primary 
and finishing capacity grows in response to Inland’s continuous plan for expansion, this mill, built with an eye to 
future requirements, can draw upon more than three times as many soaking pits—step-up its capacity to a. 
tremendous 4,000,000 tons. For soaring mid-western industry, this means an always dependable souree—produc- 
ing more uniform steel of highest metallurgical quality, at ever-increasing speed. 
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Building Today, With an Eye to Tomorrow 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY Other Members of the Inland Family 

> p Lo JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
30 West Monroe Street * Chicago 3, Illinois INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport + Detroit - Houston + Indianapolis INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY* 


INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY®  *Division 


Kansas City + Milwaukee +» New York +» St. Louis + St. Paul 
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The big blaze leveled both plant and warehouse 
nearly a 100% loss of stock! And then... 


Alon 
pon | Joue’ 


Tuesday morning—I was just starting off on my calls 
when the bad news came over the radio: 

Fire—a big one—was burning the Niagara Trans- 
former Corporation to the ground! Niagara makes 
transformers in Buffalo. 

Niagara is also my customer. I’m Bud Jones—sales- 
man for Rome Cable. 

My first reaction: get over there . . . quick! But 
when I arrived the damage had already been done. 
There was nothing to do but wait... 

Tuesday evening—the details were in the paper. In 
less than two hours, fire had completely destroyed 
both plant and warehouse—and nearly one hundred 
percent of stock. 

Wednesday morning—just 24 hours later—Niagara had 
selected an existing building, signed the lease, and 
started planning the layout. That’s where I came in. 
Thursday noon—I got the word. They needed wire and 
cable for an emergency installation, needed it fast. 
Niagara’s new building had no power whatsoever. 
“Can Rome handle all the power requirements?” I 
was asked. “You bet!” 

Thursday, 2:15 P.M.—I relayed the order back to our 
plant at Rome, N. Y. Voltage requirements. Cable 
size. Distance to be covered. 

Part of the order could be made up from stock, But 
a special power cable—that had to be strung overhead 
in the new plant, out the skylight, across the roof, 
through another skylight and down to the transformer 
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—had to be self-supporting and specially made. 

Our engineers came up with a quick—and unique 
—answer. They had three conductors spiralled around 
a high-strength messenger. That was done in the 
Rome plant to save Niagara time on the job. 
Thursday, 3:30 P.M.—order completed! 

Friday morning—after testing—it was shipped. 

Just seven days after the fire, Niagara was on its 
feet again, winding coils for transformers with Rome 
qnagnet wire, which we also supplied in a jiffy! 

As Herman E. Gabel, Jr., General Manager at 
Niagara, said: “Rome did a wonderful job in getting 
us the cable we needed . . . but that’s not startling 
for Rome! We've felt we could always depend on 
Rome for quick delivery and imaginative engineering.” 


Bud Jones’ action typifies the type 
of service you can rely on from your 
Rome Cable representative, He links 
you directly and quickly with the 
facilities and engineering skill at 
Rome—not only during emergencies 

TO YOUR J08 but every time you have a wire and 

YOUR ROME CABLE ; 

SALESMAN cable requirement. When you need 
help, call your Rome salesman! 


ROME CABLE 
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